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Editorial Comment 


During the last decade there have been increasing signs in many parts 
of the world of that renewal of life within the Church which must herald 
any new forward movement in evangelism. One most significant indication 
is the widespread interest that is being taken in the question of Bible 
revision. The bare figures of the various Bible Societies show that there 
has never been a time when so many major versions of the Scriptures were 
being re-examined or so much effort being put forth by responsible 
bodies to ensure that the findings of modern scholarship and the insights 
of the last two generations should be reflected in the versions that are 
placed in the hands of the man in the street. This process naturally creates 
problems and tensions of its own, as all those who have had the task of 
investigating the need for revision in various languages have discovered 
for themselves. Invariably one finds that there is a group of better in- 
formed leaders within the Church and Christian community aware of the 
deficiencies of the existing versions and of the manifold ways in which 
they could be improved in the light of developments in the fields of 
linguistics and Biblical scholarship. Sometimes it is comparatively easy 
to move the Church to action in co-operation with the scholars. This is 
usually the case with the more recent missionary versions that have been 
made in Africa, for instance, where developments in the language have 
been so rapid and where missionary influence is still strong in relation 
to the rapidly growing church. There are many instances, however, where 
the longer a version goes without revision, the more deeply it becomes 
entrenched in the life of the church and people and the more difficult to 
counter the objections to revision popularly raised within the Christian 
constituency. 

Nowhere is this seen to be more true than in the Islamic world where 
the Christian Church after many years of missionary effort still remains 
a very small minority. Yet during the last thirty years there have been 
marked signs that scholars, particularly in the Arab world and in Persia, 
have been feeling that the time was near when more adequate versions 
should be given to their people. One recalls in particular the advocacy of 
such notable men as Temple Gairdner of Cairo for the revision of the 
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Arabic Bible and of the work of Garland some twenty years ago on the 
Persian Bible. Yet the work both of these men and of many others who 
have shared their views has not yet been brought to fruition in terms of 
a definitive revision of the Arabic and Persian Scriptures. Not the least 
of the problems arises from the fact that many people within the Church 
are profoundly influenced by the Islamic attitude to the nature of Scrip- 
ture and in particular to Islamic belief in a literally inspired text. To the 
uninformed Christian, the mere idea of revision of the Christian Scriptures 
seems to be dangerous for it suggests to the Muslim critic that Christians 
are peculiarly vulnerable at a point where he is especially strong. 
Christians, however, do not believe in a verbally inspired and ‘‘given” 
text and the Church has never held this view. Even to lend colour to the 
idea by witholding from the Christian Church in Muslim areas any new 
light that comes from the study of the scholar is, in effect, to weaken our 
whole position and not to strengthen it in our attempt to present the 
Gospel to the Muslim. 

So it is with pleasure and some relief that we are now able to reproduce 
a series of articles prepared by Professor John A. Thompson setting forth 
the history of Arabic versions from the earliest times. These articles show 
forth very clearly how Arabic versions, like all other ancient versions, 
have been subjected to all the hazards of the transmission of the text, 
marginal glosses, the ignorance of scribes and the variety of the sources. 
It is hoped that Church leaders and all who are in a position to influence 
Christian opinion in the Arab world will find in this material a great 
deal of information that will help in dispelling false notions and preparing 
the way for that more adequate revision of the Arabic Scriptures that has 
been so long a major desideratum. Perusal of the whole of Professor 
Thompson's article on the Arabic Bible leads to the belief that not only 
a thorough acquaintance with the problems of textual criticism, but a full 
knowledge of the history of versions is a very desirable part of the 
equipment of any would be reviser or translator. 


ap The Origin and Nature of 
F the Chief Printed Arabic Bibles 
John A. Thompson 


Part I 


Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to study the motives and men which 
produced the chief printed Arabic Bibles, to analyze the basic texts and 
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he methods used, and finally to evaluate the completed translations. Four 
ho printed Arabic Bibles will be considered: (1) the Arabic version in the 
of Paris Polyglot of 1645 and in the London Polyglot of 1657; (2) the 
ast | Propaganda Version published in Rome in 1671; (3) the Smith-Van 
Dyck Version published in Beirut in 1865; and finally (4) the Jesuit 
p- Version completed in 1880 also in Beirut. Two other printed Arabic 
he Bibles are not here treated: (1) the very literal translation by Faris al- 
es Shidyak, published in London by the Society for the Propagation of 
ns Christian Knowledge, 1857, which was soon succeeded by the Smith- 


1g. | Van Dyck Version for Protestants; (2) the translation by the Dominicans 
n” of Mosul, 1875-1878, which has been overshadowed by the Jesuit Version 
he } among Catholics. 

WwW The importance of the study of the Arabic versions of the Bible is 
ur | evident from several standpoints. The value of the early Arabic versions 


he , for textual criticism is being increasingly recognized, especially in con- 
nection with some of the other versions like the LXX, the Peshitta, the 


ce Coptic, and the Ethiopic. Some of the Arabic translations are landmarks 
th in the history of interpretation, for example that of Saadia Gaon. The 
jw ' story of the Arabic translations of the Bible is also vitally connected with 
is, , the history of the Church in the Near East. The language in these 
xt, | translations is of interest to the Arabic philologist, whether it deviates 
2s. from the classical in the earlier editions or conforms to standard literary 
ce Arabic in the later translations. Furthermore, a survey of these Arabic 
at Bibles shows their inter-relationship and the translation traditions which 
ng have influenced the Arabic Bibles now in common use. Finally, it is hoped 
as that such a survey will be helpful in deriving principles which should 
or ) guide possible future revisions of the Arabic Bible. 

ly Some of the most helpful general surveys of the Arabic Versions of 


in Dictionnaire de la Bible, ed. F. Vigoroux, Vol. I, Paris: Letouzey et 

Ané, 1891, cols. 845-856; Eb. Nestle, ‘Arabische Bibeliibersetzungen’, in 

Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, ed. J. J. Her- 

zog, Albert Hauck, Vol. III, Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1897, pp. 90-95; 

F. C. Burkitt, ‘Arabic Versions’, in A Dictionary of the Bible, ed. 

J. Hastings, Vol. I, New York: Scribners, 1903, pp. 136-138; A. Baumstark, 

‘Arabische Bibeliibersetzungen’, in Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 

Zweite Auflage, Vol. II, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1931, cols. 317-319; 

Jamil Hanna Tranjan, Al-kitsb al-muqaddas fi al-lughah al-‘arabiyyah, 

_ Cairo: Nile Mission Press, 1936; and especially the great work of Georg 

, Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, V Vols. (Studi e 

testi, 118, 133, 146, 147, 172), Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca apostolica 

| Vaticana, 1944-1953 (hereafter referred toas Graf). Details on the Arabic 

versions are found in two publications by the British and by the American 

Bible Societies: T. H. Darlow and H. F. Moule, H’storical Catalogue of 

the Printed Editions of the Holy Scriptures in the Library of the British 

and Foreign Bible Society, Vol. I1, London: The Bible House, 1911; and 

Eric M. North ed., The Book of a Thousand Tongues (in which the 

h Arabic Versions were treated by Dr. J. Oscar Boyd), New York: 
d American Bible Society. 


ill the Bible are the following: H. Hyvernat, ‘Arabes, Versions des Ecritures’, 
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I. The Arabic Version in the Paris and London Polyglots 


A. The Arabic Version in the Paris Polyglot. Title: Biblia 1. Hebraica 2, 
Samaritana 3, Chaldaica 4. Graeca 5. Syriaca 6. Latina 7. Arabica [ 
Michel le Jay, IX Tomes in X Vols.], Paris: Antonius Vitré, [1629- 
1645. 


1. Origin 


The Renaissance brought not only a revival of interest in Greek and 
Latin classics, but also in Near Eastern languages, such as Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and later Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and Ethiopic. The growing 
study of these languages threw new light on the text and meaning of the 
Bible. The results of such linguistic and Biblical studies were collected in 
the great Polyglots, the first two of which were the Complutensian 


Polyglot published in Spain 1513-1517, and the Antwerp Polyglot 


(1569-1572), dedicated to Philip II of Spain. 
Not to be outdone by its neighbours in the new learning, France, during 


the reign of Louis XIV, the Great, also produced a Polyglot Bible, the | 


first to contain an Arabic Version. Cardinal du Perron urged the under- 
taking of a French Polyglot in 1615, but he died in 1617. Another en- 
courager of the work and of the inclusion of Arabic was Jacob August de 
Thou, the Librarian of the Royal Library in Paris. Francis Savary de 
Bréves, the French ambassador to Turkey, secured from Egypt the 
Arabic manuscript used as the basis for the Old Testament, the Arabic 
type from Constantinople, and even two of the chief workers on the 
Arabic text, Gabriel Sionita and Johannes Hesronita. 

Without these Maronites this first printing of an Arabic Bible would 
not have been possible. Since they came from Lebanon, Arabic was their 
native tongue. Since the Maronites had united with the Roman church in 
the 16th century, and since these men had studied in the Maronite Col- 
lege in Rome, they also knew Latin, the language of Western learning. 
Johannes Hesronita (Yahanna ibn Kyriakus al-Hasrini)! produced the 
Latin translation of the Arabic Pentateuch. The chief worker on the 
Arabic as well as on the Syriac versions was Gabriel Sionita (Jibra‘il al- 
Sahyiini ad-Had&ni)? who was finally responsible for all the Arabic text 
and its vocalization (except for Ruth and II (actually V) Maccabees) 
and for the Latin translation of the Arabic, (except for the Pentateuch 
and Ruth). His disputes over payment with the editor, Guy Michel le 
Jay, delayed for some years the completion of the undertaking. Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was interested in the work, finally gave an order im- 
prisoning Sionita in 1640 for three months, until the latter signed an 
agreement that he would labour faithfully in completing his assignments 
for the Polyglot. In the same year another Maronite scholar was imported 
from the Maronite College in Rome to speed the work, Abraham Ecchel- 


1 Graf, II, pp. 350-351. 


2 Graf, II, 351-353; J. P. Arendzen, ‘Gabriel Sionita’ in The Catholic Encyclopedia 
ed. C. G. Herbermann, Vol. VI, New York, Appleton, 1909, p. 331. 
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lensis (Ibrahim al-Haqilani, 1605-1664).8 Ecchellensis produced the 
Arabic and its Latin translation for Ruth and also the Arabic of II 
(actually V) Maccabees. His other scholarly achievements included 
assistance in the Propaganda Version finally published in 1671 and the 
translation of many Arabic and Syriac Christian works into Latin. Dis- 
putes between him and Sionita restrained the latter from publishing any 
full account of the editing of this Arabic Bible. 

In spite of these hindrances the 10th volume of the Paris Polyglot was 
finally printed in 1645, seventeen years after the first volume appeared 
in 1629. The hope of Cardinal Richelieu that he would be acknowledged 
as sponsor was denied by his death in 1642. In the first volume after the 
dedication to Louis XIV appears the name of Richelieu's successor, Car- 
dinal Mazarin, as protector of the project, and Mazarin’s portrait is on the 


opposite page.* 
2. Nature of the Arabic Version in the Paris Polyglot 


(a) Format 


In the Paris Polyglot the Arabic Version with its Latin translation of 
the New Testament is found in Tome V, Pars 1 (1630), Pars 2 (1633), 
and of the Old Testament in Tome VI (1632) Pentateuch, Tome VII 
(1642) Joshua - II Chronicles, Tome VIII (1635) Ezra - Ecclesiasticus, 
Tome IX (1645) Isaiah - Maccabees. The books follow the order 
of the Latin Vulgate, but five are lacking in this Arabic Version: Tobit, 
Judith, Esther, I and II Maccabees. What is called II Maccabees in this 
edition is the work now sometimes numbered V Maccabees, an Arabic 
abridgment of the history of Joseph ben Gorion. By oversight Ezekiel 24: 
6-27 was omitted in the Paris Polyglot. The other omissions in the 
prophets charged by Brian Walton against the Paris Polyglot are not the 
fault of the editors, but result from following manuscripts based on the 
LXX, which is shorter, especially in Jeremiah, than the Massoretic 
Hebrew text. The printing of the Arabic was done with reasonable care. 
Only four misprints were found by Professor H. S. Gehman in the Arabic 
text of Daniel. 


(b) Basic Texts and Quality of Translation 


The Arabic Old Testament of the Paris Polyglot follows rather 
closely Paris, arab. 1, which was secured by Francis Savary de Bréves 
in Cairo in 1606. This MS. was copied in 1584-5 and is said by Brian 
Walton® to go back to an exemplar about three hundred years before 
Sionita’s time. But Sionita used other manuscripts also and made some 
arbitrary revisions. 


5 Graf, II, pp. 354-359; A. J. Maas, ‘Abraham Ecchelensis’, in The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, ed. C. G. Herbermann, Vol. I, New York, Appleton, 1907, p. 57. 

* On the editing of the Paris Polyglot, see Jacob Le Long, C. F. Boerner, A. G. Masch, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Pars I, Halae: J. J. Gebauer, 1778, pp. 349-373; Graf, I, pp. 93-95. 
§ ‘The Polyglot Arabic Text of Daniel and Its Affinities’, in The Journal of Biblical 
Literature, XLIV (1925): 333. 

® London Polyglot, I, p. 96. 
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The Pentateuch in Paris, arab. 1 and so in the Paris Polyglot is the 
famous translation of Saadia Gaon from the Hebrew. Saadia (Sa’‘id ibn 
Yasuf al-Faiyiimi) was born in the Faiyum in Egypt about 892 and died as 
head of the Jewish school at Sura in Iraq in 942. He is acknowledged to be 
the founder of the Jewish philological and exegetical learning of the Middle 
Ages. His translation of the Hebrew Old Testament into Arabic (not all of 
which has survived) has been compared in influence with the LXX and 
with Mendelssohn's German translation in the 18th century. It still remains 
the standard Arabic translation for Arabic-speaking Jews. In his preface to 


his version of the Pentateuch, Saadia says that he made the translation | 


because some Arabic-speaking Jews asked him to do so in order that they 
might understand the Torah. He frankly calls his work a tafsir, ‘interpre- 
tation’, according to reason and tradition. Saadia himself admits that he has 
added words and letters where necessary to make the meaning clear.’ 
Many differences between Saadia's Pentateuch in the Paris Polyglot and 
in the Constantinople edition of 1546 have been listed by Edward Pococke 
in Vol. VI of the London Polyglot. The edition of Derenbourg, following 
a Yemenite manuscript, shows still other variants. 


The principles of translation followed by Saadia will appear in the 
following examples. (1) The elimination of anthropomorphisms, in which 
he went further than the LXX and Targum: Genesis 8 : 21, Hebrew, “And 
Yahweh smelled the rest-giving smell’; Saadia, “And God received the 
pleasing offering” (so Targum). Genesis 12:7, Hebrew, “And Yahweh 
appeared to Abraham”; Saadia, “Then the angel of God appeared to him”. 
Genesis 18 : 13, Hebrew, “And Yahweh said to Abraham”; Saadia, “And 
the prophet of God said to Abraham”. Exodus 33 : 23, Hebrew, “And | 
shall remove my hand, and thou shalt see my back-parts, but my face shall 
not be seen”; Saadia, “Then I shall remove my cloud so that you may see 
the back-parts of my angel, and his face is not seen”. 

(2) Explanatory insertions: Genesis 3: 20, Hebrew, ‘Mother of all 
living [beings]"’; Saadia, “Mother of all rational living [beings]"’. Genesis 
5:22, Hebrew, “And Enoch walked with God"; Saadia, “And Enoch 
walked in obedience to God”. 


(3) Identification of Hebrew proper names with quite different con- 
temporary names of peoples and places: Genesis 10 : 2, Hebrew, “Gomer”; 
Saadia, ‘“Turks”. Hebrew, ‘Tubal’; Saadia, “Chinese”. Hebrew, “Tiras”; 
Saadia, “Persians”. Genesis 10 : 3, Hebrew, “Ashkenaz”; Saadia, “Slavs”. 
Hebrew, “Riphath"”; Saadia, “France”. In Genesis 10: 13, 14, Saadia's 
Egyptian origin is apparent: Genesis 10: 13, Hebrew, “Ludim”; Saadia, 
“Tanisians’ [of a city in the Delta]. Hebrew, “Anamim”; Saadia, 
“Alexandrians”. Hebrew, “Lehabim”; Saadia, “Bahnasans" [of a town 
in Middle Egypt]. Genesis 10 : 14, Hebrew, ‘Casluhim”; Saadia, “Sacidis” 
[or “Upper Egyptians’’]. Hebrew, “Caphtorim”; Saadia, “Damiettans” 
[of a city in the Delta]. 

(4) Hebrew idioms are often not translated literally, but interpreted: 
Genesis 2 : 17, Hebrew, ‘A dying thou shalt die”; Saadia, “Thou shalt be 


7 J. Derenbourg, Oeuvres completes de R. Saadia ben Josef al-Fayyoumi, Vol. |, 
Version Arabe du Pentateuque, Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1893, p. 4. 
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worthy to die”. Exodus 20: 7, Hebrew, “Thou shalt not lift up the name 
of Yahweh thy God for vanity”; Saadia, “Do not swear in the name of 
God thy Lord vainly"’ (so Targum). 

(5) Hebrew words are sometimes translated by similar sounding 
Arabic words, a principle sometimes used by Aquila also. Genesis 3: 18, 
Hebrew, dardar, “thistles”; Saadia, dardar (an uncommon Arabic word, 
noted by Dozy only in the Arabic Bible; the word dardar (with an alif) 
means ‘elm tree’, or ‘thistles’).® 

The Arabic book of Joshua in the Paris Polyglot was also translated 
from the Hebrew. This translation, however, was not by Saadia, for it 
lacks some of his characteristic methods and phrases. 

Most of the Arabic historical books in the Polyglots were studied by 
the German Semitist, Emil Roediger, for his doctoral dissertation, which 
was expanded and published in 1829.9 Roediger proved conclusively 
that most of these books were translated from the Syriac Peshitta (Judges, 
Ruth, I and II Samuel, I Kings 1-11, II Kings 12: 17-25: 30, I and Il 
Chronicles), and that at least one section is from the Hebrew (I Kings 
12: 1-II Kings 12: 16). See below on Roediger's theory about Nehemiah. 


From the Syriac origin, the Arabic vocabulary, and forms of the proper 
names Roediger deduces that the books from Judges through I Kings 11 
were translated by a Christian in the 13th or 14th centuries. This trans- 
lator occasionally made additions to the Syriac for greater clarity, e.g. in 
I Samuel 6 : 3, to “empty” he adds “without a gift”. An addition so long 
that one suspects a text different from the standard Peshitta is found in 
Judges 11 : 22, “And again the king of the children of Ammon sent mes- 
sengers to Jephthah demanding from him the land which the children of 
Israel had taken from them, and Jephthah sent, saying’’. Omissions are 
comparatively rare; e.g. Judges 3 : 6 is abbreviated, and Judges 8 : 31 is 
lacking. This translator often correctly interprets Syriac idioms; e.g. 
Judges 3 : 10, Syriac, “And the hand of the Lord was on him”, Arabic, 
“And the Lord helped him”. Occasionally the Syriac is misunderstood; 
e.g. II Samuel 18 : 29, Syriac, “army”, Arabic “horses” (which has the 
same root consonants, khyl). 

Several features point to a Jewish translator from the Hebrew in 
I Kings 12 - II Kings 12 : 16. In I Kings 14: 21, Hebrew, “His name”, 
becomes in Arabic, sakinatahu (from the Hebrew shekhinah), “His 
presence’. In I Kings 12 : 24, instead of the Hebrew, “heard”, the trans- 
lator follows the Targum, “received"’. Additions are few; e.g. II Kings 
3: 27, “And after they had attained what they wanted”. Omissions are 
also rare; e.g. I Kings 15 : 18 omits “of the house of Yahweh and” (per- 
haps to protect the reputation of good king Asa?). Because the translator 
uses the correct Arabic names for Abanah and Pharphar in II Kings 5 : 12, 


§ For bibliography on Saadia’s translation, see Henry Malter, Saadia Gaon, His Life 
and Work, Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1921, pp. 141-146. Some of the 
above examples of Saadia’s methods were first pointed out to the writer by Dr. E. E. 
Elder, formerly of Cairo. 


® Aemilis Roediger, De origine et indole arabicae librorum V. T. historicorum inter- 
pretationis. Libri duo. Halis Saxonum: Kuemmel, 1829. 
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Roediger deduces that this Jew was from Damascus or the vicinity, but 
this is not a necessary conclusion. 

The translator of II Kings 12: 17-25: 30 from the Syriac, according 
to Roediger, was a Christian of perhaps the 14th century. This translator 
follows the Syriac quite closely. Among the additions is the clause in II 
Kings 25:7, ‘And imprisoned him in the house of examination until his 
death”, One of the few omissions is the list of names in II Kings 25 : 22-27. 
An example of misinterpretation is found in II Kings 13 : 17 where the 
proper name ‘“Aphek” becomes in Arabic, “extremes of their land”. Some- 
times this section preserves better readings than the Polyglot Syriac; 
e.g. in II Kings 19 : 37 the Syriac reads ‘Ardét, while the Arabic reads 
the correct ‘Arardat. 


Since the books of Chronicles have similar characteristics to those of 
the above section, Roediger suggests that these books may be the work 
of the same translator. 

That Arabic Ezra is from the LXX has most recently been demon- 
strated by Wilhelm Rudolph.?® Note in 7 : 25, Arabic “secretaries”, 
following the LXX, for Hebrew, “judges”, and the insertion of the name 
“Sattu” (with Codex Alexandrinus) before Shecaniah in 8 : 5. 


Roediger's somewhat complex theory about Nehemiah has not been 
followed by all later investigators. Roediger held that Nehemiah 1 : 1- 
9 : 27 had been originally translated by a Jew from the Hebrew and then 
revised by a Christian from the Syriac, and that Nehemiah 9 : 28-13 : 31 
was translated by a Christian from the Syriac. Wilhelm Rudolph 11 gives 
a simpler explanation which accounts for the phenomena in Nehemiah, 
namely, that all of Nehemiah was translated basically from the Syriac, 
but that the translator made occasional use of both LXX and Hebrew 
texts. 

Job in the Polyglots is based on the Syriac Peshitta version. For 
example, Job 1 : 13 omits “wine” with the Peshitta, and 6 : 21 reads “they 
trusted” (with Peshitta), instead of the Hebrew, “he trusted”. 

The other poetical and wisdom books in the Polyglots are translated 
from the LXX. For example, Proverbs 6 : 8 has the Septuagint’s long 
addition on the bee. Psalms is from a mixed text, but is basically of the 
family of Codex Alexandrinus. Psalm 14 (Arabic 13): 1 has this codex’s 
addition at the end, “and not one”. 

A fascinating chapter in the study of the Arabic Bible is the advance- 
ment in knowledge of the basic text and even of the translator of the 
Arabic version of the prophets in the Paris Polyglot. In 1886, C. H. Cor- 
nill 12 demonstrated inductively that Ezekiel was translated from an 
uncial Greek manuscript, without accents, breathings, or word divisions. 
On the basis of thorough collation, Cornill also proved that this basic 
Greek manuscript was closely related to Codex Alexandrinus (A), but 
preserved a purer form of the Egyptian recension of the Septuagint than 


10 Esra und Nehemia, samt 3. Esra (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, Erste Reihe, 20). 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1949, p. XXI. 


11 Loc. cit. 
12 Das Buch Ezechiel. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1886, p. 51. 
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A. In 1925, H. S. Gehman reached similar conclusions regarding the Arabic 

version of Daniel.1? In a dissertation on the Egyptian Arabic versions 
of the Pentateuch, J. F. Rhode made the plausible suggestion that the 
earliest Egyptian Arabic translations came from the orthodox Melchites, 
who would be less reluctant than the Copts to adopt Arabic for religious 
use.14 This proposal would also explain why the earliest Egyptian Arabic 
Bible translations are from the Greek with little Coptic influence. 

Several manuscripts of this Egyptian Melchite version of the prophets 
have colophons describing the translator as priest of Alexandria and 
referring to the basic text. The correct interpretation of these colophons 
has been given by Father Alberto Vaccari of Rome in 1921 after a study 
of manuscripts in Rome, Paris, and London.15 The Arabic word al-‘alam 
in these colophons had previously been interpreted by Eichhorn and 
Ryssel as an epithet, “the learned’, or emended by Roediger to al-mu'allim, 
“the teacher”. Vaccari showed that this is the name of the priest who 
produced the translation, al-‘Alam (an abbreviation for ‘Alam al-din). 
Moreover Vaccari proved that the Arabic word lytn describing the langu- 
age from which the translation was made does not mean “Latin” (De 
Slane) nor is it an error for lisan, “language”, (Eichhorn) but is the 
equivalent of Greek liton, meaning “uncial”. Furthermore this uncial 
manuscript was written on raq, “fine parchment”, which ceased to be 
used in medieval times. This basic Greek manuscript, concluded Vaccari, 
must not be later than the 5th or 6th centuries. Al-'Alam Vaccari dated 
in about the 10th century, the period previously suggested by W. Gesenius. 
This dating of the translation is more cautious than that of Léfgren, who 
thinks the 9th or even the 8th centuries possible.1¢ 

This Arabic version of the prophets in the Paris Polyglot is of critical 
importance because it represents a form of the Septuagint which is freer 
of hexaplaric influence than Greek A. In addition to stressing its critical 
importance, H. S. Gehman 17 praises the quality of the translation itself, 
calling it literal but good. 

As pointed out above, the Arabic version in the Paris Polyglot lacks 
the usual I and II Maccabees. The Arabic book of Maccabees there printed 
and called II Maccabees is now sometimes numbered V Maccabees. This 
Arabic Maccabees is an abbreviation of the history of Joseph ben Gorion. 
The text in the Paris Polyglot seems to follow Vat. arab. 468, which was 
the chief basis for the Old Testament in the Propaganda Version of 1671. 
It is possible that Abraham Ecchellensis copied this book from this MS. 
in Rome and brought the copy to Paris, since he is known to have worked 
on the Arabic version of this book for the Paris Polyglot. 

The basic texts of the Arabic New Testament in the Paris Polyglot 
are not quite so varied as those from the Old Testament. In the gospels 
13 Op. cit., p. 333. 

1 Rig (nex Versions of the Pentateuch in the Church of Egypt. Leipzig: W. Druglin, 
?], p. 21. 

15 ‘Le versioni arabe dei profeti’, in Biblica II (1921): 401-423. 

16 Oscar Léfgren. Studien zu den arabischen Danieliibersetzungen (Uppsala Universi- 

tets Arsskrift, 1936: 4). Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1936, p. 35. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 334-344. 
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the Paris Polyglot follows in general the Arabic edition of the gospels hel 
printed by Giovanni Battista Raimundi in Rome, 1590-1591. This latter fre 
edition was based on Vat. copt. 9, which has the Coptic (Bohairic) text 


with an accompanying Arabic version. This Arabic version in this manus- W. 
cript is based on the Bohairic Coptic, but with additions from both Greek } lan 
and Syriac sources. This eclectic recension, sometimes called the Egyp- wh 
tian Vulgate, is as old as the 10th century, and it became generally used = wh 
by the 13th not only in Egypt but in Syria also. ) apy 

Outside the gospels the chief source used by Sionita for the Arabic Po! 
New Testament was an Arabic manuscript brought from Aleppo by | ma 
Father Joseph, a Carmelite. In the Acts and Epistles the readings of the wh 
Arabic in the Paris Polyglot often agree with the Koine text. For example, | als 


Acts 20 : 28 reads “Lord God", a typical conflate reading of the Koine, , att 
while ACD read “Lord” and B and Sinaiticus read “God”. 

Georg Graf has made a special study of the early Arabic translations > 2, 
of the Apocalypse, or Revelation.!® He finds that the Polyglot edition of 
this book was translated from a Greek basis but with some additions from | (4) 
the Peshitta. Examples of Peshitta influence are the addition of “to eat” , 
in Revelation 2 : 17 and of “the book” in 5: 7. An example of interpretative for 


Interp., Chaldaicae, Syriacae, Arabicae, Aethiopicae, Persicae, Vulg. Lat. Res 
Quiquid comparari poterat. Cum Textuum & Versionum Orientalium 


translation occurs in 1 : 7: “every eye’ of Greek and Syriac becomes in are 
Arabic “all possessors of eye’. Graf suggests that some glosses or para- , in 
Ms phrases are from the occasionally arbitrary and inexact work of Sionita. Per 
ie ; B. The London Polyglot. Title: Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Complectentia - 
, = Textus Originales Hebraicum, cum Pentateucho Samaritino, Chaldaicum, Jud 
eS Graecum. Versionumque Antiquarum Samaritanae, Graecae LXXIl Bar 


Translationibus Latinis. [ed. Brian Walton. VI Vols.] London: Thomas (b) 


Rycroft, [1654-]1657. 
1. Origin Gal 
A combination of factors made possible the London Polyglot, the most Pol 
comprehensive and useful of the four great polyglots. No doubt the fact ta 
that polyglots had already appeared under Catholic auspices in Spain, , lie 
NE > the Low Countries, and France was one incentive to the production of a e ‘ 
a 7 polyglot in Protestant England also. In the mid-16th century England > sup, 
ee. had several great Semitic scholars, e.g. John Selden, Edward Pococke, pr 
fs and John Lightfoot, who gave encouragement or aid to the undertaking. on 


Most of all, the London Polyglot had a skilful and energetic promoter in | p,} 
Bishop Brian Walton. Walton studied Semitic languages at Oxford. His Uri 
Riga all plan for a new polyglot, which was circulated in 1652, was approved by | _—_ 
" John Selden and Archbishop Ussher. This was one of the first large wC 
publishing ventures financed chiefly by advance subscriptions. Between Pars 
1654 and 1657 the six folio volumes were printed. Walton's promotional 


and scholarly achievement is the more remarkable in that he was a royalist boy 
and was deprived of his ecclesiastical livings during the Commonwealth | 3. 
(1649-1660). The copies published during this period acknowledged the te on 

#4: | 
18 ‘Arabische Ubersetzungen der Apocalypse’, in Biblica X (1929): 170-194. | Lam. 
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help of Cromwell's government in permitting the import of paper duty- 
free. Copies printed after 1660 are dedicated to Charles II. 

With Walton were associated a group of learned editors. The versatile 
Walton himself wrote the introductions, including one on the Arabic 
language and the Arabic Versions of Scripture (Vol. I, pp. 93-97). Those 
who assisted him with the editing of the Arabic included Edward Pococke, 
who revised the Latin translations of the Arabic and also supplied an 
appendix in Vol. VI collating Saadia’s version of the Pentateuch in the 
Polyglots with the Constantinople edition of 1546 and with other 
manuscripts. Others who worked on the Arabic were Edmund Castell, 
whose lexicons were later published in a form similar to the Polyglot, and 
also Thomas Hyde, who was later Professor of Arabic and then of Hebrew 
at Oxford.19 


2. Nature of the Arabic Version in the London Polyglot 


(a) Format 


The arrangement of the London Polyglot is much more convenient 
for comparative purposes than that of the Paris Polyglot, for the versions 
are on the same or the facing page. The order of books is similar to that 
in the King James Version. Vol. I contains prolegomena and the 
Pentateuch, Vol. II Joshua - Esther, (Esther not in Arabic), Vol. III 
Job - Malachi, Vol. IV Apocrypha: Prayer of Manasses (not in Arabic), 
Ill Esdras (in English I Esdras, not in Arabic), Tobit (not in Arabic), 
Judith (not in Arabic), Apocryphal additions to Esther (not in Arabic), 
Baruch, Apocryphal additions to Daniel, I and I] Maccabees (not in 
Arabic), Arabic ‘II’ Maccabees (now numbered V). 


(b) Text 


The text of the Arabic version of the London Polyglot is almost a 
transcript of the Paris Polyglot with some additions in the prophets. H. S. 
Gehman collated Daniel (omitting the apocryphal additions) in the two 
Polyglots and found that London copies Paris faithfully, including its 
four misprints and adding one more. One long addition in London sup- 
plied the Arabic for Ezekiel 24 : 6-27, which had been omitted by oversight 
in the Paris edition. The other additions in the prophets are simply to 
supply Arabic equivalents for Hebrew material not found in the LXX, 
which was the basis for the version of the prophets in Paris arab. 1, 
which in turn was the chief source for the Old Testament in the Paris 
“Hp CF The source of these additions was chiefly Bodl. arab. christ. 

ri 6,2 


1 On the editing of the London Polyglot see Graf, I, pp. 94, 95; Le Long op. cit. 
Pars I, pp. 374-383; D. S. Margoliouth, “Walton, Brian or Bryan’, in The Dictionary of 
National Biography, ed. L. Stephen and S. Lee, Vol. XX. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1921-1922, pp. 725-728. 

® Vaccari, op. cit. p. 402, lists London's additions as follows: Is. 2:22; 23: 13; 
38: 15; 44:2; 65:13. Jer. 7:1; 8: 10-12; 10:6-8; 11:7, 8; 17: 1-4; 25:7, 13; 26:26 
in order of the LXX and so in following Jer. references; 28 : 45-48; 31: 45-47; 32: 14; 
3%: 1,7, 13, 14,19; 35:5; 36: 14, 16-20; 37:10, 11; 40: 14-26; 46: 4-13; 52:2, 3, 28-30. 
Lam. 3 : 22-24, 29, 55-57. Ezek. 11: 12; 13:4; 24: 6-27; 27: 32; 42:17, 19. 
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(c) Quality and Translator of Additions in London Polyglot. 


The nature and author of the Arabic translation in the last-named 
manuscript have been most fully studied by Alberto Vaccari.21 This | 
translation was based on the Peshitta, but also has elements from the 
Hebrew and the LXX in addition to paraphrases and additions by the 
translator. The colophons of this and other related manuscripts give the 
name of the translator as Fathyiin ibn Aiyib. This is evidently Pethion, 
a Syrian Christian scholar who lived in Baghdad in the middle of the 9th 
century. This was the era of Hariin al-Rashid and the height of the period 
of translations from the Syriac into Arabic. The author of the Fihrist calls 
him “the truest of the translators in translating, and the best of them in 
interpretation”. 


3. Evaluation of the Polyglot Arabic Bible 
This Arabic version was intended for scholarly use, as indicated by the 


| 


— 


size, cost, and polyglot nature of the Paris and London editions. It is this | 


Arabic version which is referred to in the notes of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica 
and in Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece. This Arabic edition is of 
critical importance especially in connection with other versions, notably 
in the prophets as indicated above. In using the Polyglot Arabic Bible 
one must always remember the diverse nature of the basic texts. 

At least one attempt was made to adapt the Polyglot Arabic Version 
to popular use, the Arabic Bible printed in 1811 at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
This Bible was edited by Joseph Dacre Carlyle, Professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge, and after his death completed by Henry Ford, Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford. The apocryphal books of the London Polyglot were 
omitted, and Esther was added from the Propaganda edition of 1671. 
Few changes were made from the text of the London Polyglot. Vowel 
marks, verse numbers, and page numbers are all lacking. 


(To be continued) 


‘vA Clauses and Related Expressions 
]. Harold Greenlee 


"Iva clauses occur frequently in the New Testament, and they 
often carry much significance for interpretation. Their significance, 
moreover, has not always been clearly understood. Many older gram- 
marians and commentators, interpreting New Testament Greek by the 
rules of classical Greek, have insisted upon attempting to explain every 
la clause as a purpose clause. It is now clear, however, from light 
shed upon New Testament Greek by non-literary writings and from 
examination of the New Testament in its own light, that these clauses 


21 “Le versioni arabe dei Profeti II’ in Biblica III (1922): 401-423. 
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have other functions in the New Testament and related Greek. For 
example, iva clauses are used in the New Testament to express the in- 
direct form of discourse and other statements whose direct form would 
be in a mood other than the indicative, just as ét: clauses express the 
indirect form of discourse or other statements whose direct form would 
be in the indicative mood. Just as “... I said that I saw you (dt elddy oe)” 
in John 1 : 50 is the indirect quotation of “I saw you” in John 1 : 48, so 
also “... he asked that he would come down (iva xatafjj) and heal his 
son” (John 4: 47) is the indirect form of a direct request, ‘Come down and 
heal my son’. 

It is interesting, furthermore, to observe that the functions of iva 
clauses are paralleled by the functions of three other grammatical forms 
in New Testament Greek. This inter-relationship is significant. An 
example of this parallelism is seen in the statement by John the Baptist, 
“... [ am not worthy to loose...," ‘to loose’ being expressed in Luke 
3:16 by Adoa and in John 1: 27 by fa Advow. 

Let us examine these parallel grammatical forms and the functions 
which they may express. The grammatical forms are fourfold: 


1. (or clauses 
2. the anarthrous infinitive 
3. the genitive case of the articular infinitive 


4. els prepositional phrases (especially with an articular infinitive 
as object). 


The functions are threefold: 


1. purpose 
2. result 
3. substantive 


There are other grammatical forms which may express one of these 
functions, but each of the four expressions named above may express any 
of these three functions, answering either the question ‘Why?’ (purpose), 
‘With what result?’ (result), or ‘What?’ (substantive). 

Purpose and result are related adverbial functions. In fact, if one’s 
purpose succeeds it becomes the result. For instance, one may say, ‘I shall 
go in order to see him’ (purpose); and later, ‘I went, with the result 
that I saw him’. On the other hand, the purpose may fail and something 
different may result, such as, ‘I went, with the result that I had an 
accident’. The difference between purpose and result, moreover, is often 
of moral significance, which makes it especially important to distinguish 
between the two. 

The usual means of expressing result in New Testament Greek is éote 
with the infinitive (rarely with the indicative). In the four expressions 
under discussion, the predominant idea is purpose rather than result, 
even if both ideas are present. Of these two adverbial ideas, therefore, 
examples of these expressions should be designated purpose unless the 
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context makes it clear that the emphasis is upon result and not upon 
purpose.! 

The following are examples in which these constructions express 
purpose: 

1. John 3:16 “... he gave his only son in order that (iva) everyone 
believing on him might not perish but might have life eternal”. 


2. John 1 : 33, “he who sent me to baptize (faztitew)” (i.e., for the 
purpose of baptizing). 

3. Matthew 11:1, “he went away from there for the purpose of 
teaching and preaching (tod diddoxew xai xnodocew).” 

4. John 9: 39, “For the purpose of judgment (cic xoiua) I came into 
this world”. 


In the following examples, these same grammatical expressions have 
the much less frequent meaning of result (as distinct from purpose): 


1. John 9: 2, “Rabbi, who sinned . .. with the result that he was born 
blind (iva tupAds yevvni)?” If this were a purpose clause it would mean 
“Who sinned in order that he might be born blind?" — an obvious absurd- 
ity. If this were to be designated a purpose clause, it must be referred 
to the purpose of God; but this cannot be done, because the iva clause 
must modify the verb ‘sinned’ and must have reference to the subject of 
‘sinned’ — “this man or his parents”. Thus the iva clause must be a 
result clause and cannot be a purpose clause. 


2. The anarthrous infinitive of result is apparently much rarer in the 
New Testament than it is in English usage; but Revelation 5:5 (although 
the grammar of Revelation is notoriously irregular) reads, “The Lion 
who is of the tribe of Judah... has conquered, with the result that he 
can open (dvoifa) the scroll’. It may be possible to interpret this in- 
finitive as expressing purpose, but the meaning seems rather to be that 
he conquered for the greater purpose of redemption (not here specified), 
and that as a result of conquering he is able to open the scroll. 


3. The genitive of the articular infinitive to express result is illustrated 
in Romans 7 : 3, “But if her husband dies, she is free from the law, with 
the result that she is not an adulteress (tot elvat ait poryadida) if 
she becomes another man's”. She is not free from the law which had 
bound her to her husband in order that she may not be an adulteress if 
she remarries; she is free from that law simply because her husband is dead. 
But as a result of that freedom, she may remarry without becoming an 
adulteress. 


4. An eic prepositional phrase of result occurs in 1 Thessalonians 
2: 16. Here Paul speaks of opposition and persecution by the Jews against 


1 At the same time, it appears that “in order that the Scripture might be fulfilled” 
(iva xndnow6y 4 yoag?) and similar expressions should be translated as purpose clauses, 
- Bpeve although perhaps recognizing the thought as being purpose in an accommo 
ated sense. 
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the cause of Christ eis td dvanxAno@oa aitwr tas duaotiac. The apostle can 
hardly be saying that the Jews are opposing and persecuting for the 
deliberate purpose of filling up the measure of their sins: and it is not 
syntactically permissible to introduce God as the subject of the purpose. 
This prepositional phrase must be interpreted as expressing result — 
“with the result that they are filling up the measure of their sins”. 


Purpose and result are therefore to be distinguished from each other, 
but distinguished as related adverbial ideas and with purpose as the 
dominant idea of the two. Quite a different distinction, on the other 
hand, is to be made between purpose and the substantive or ‘noun’ use 
of these four expressions. Here the distinction is a distinction between 
two uses which have an equal claim to consideration, just as with dts 
clauses the causal use (where 6tt means ‘because’) and the substantive 
use (where ét means ‘that’) have equal claim to consideration. Pur- 
posive and substantive functions are quite distinct: one is adverbial, the 
other is a ‘noun’ use; one answers the question ‘Why?’ while the other 
answers the question “What?’ These distinctions are necessary to sound 
interpretation and must not be minimized. 

In New Testament Greek, the substantive function of these four gram- 
matical expressions is both normal and common. The following are 
examples: 


1. A substantive clause introduced by iva or dmw¢ may be the 
indirect form of a statement whose direct form was in a mood other than 
the indicative, or it may be a clause defining a word. Luke 16:27, “I 
ask you then, Father, that you would send him... (iva xéuynce adbtdv)”, 
gives the indirect form of a request, namely, ‘Send him...’ The verb 
‘asked’ requires an object, and to designate this iva clause a purpose 
clause leaves this verb without its required object. In John 1:27, “I am 
not worthy that I should loose (iva Avow) the thong of his sandal”, 
the fa clause defines the unworthiness. 


2. The substantive use of the anarthrous infinitive is universally 
recognized; an example is in Luke 3: 16, “I am not worthy to loose 
(Aéca) the thong of his sandals”. 


3. The genitive case of the articular infinitive is used in various 
forms of substantive expressions. In Luke 10:19, “I have given you 
the authority to tread (tod xateiv) upon serpents”, it is not sufficient 
to say that the articular infinitive expresses the purpose of the authority, 
even though the purpose is involved implicitly. The context requires a 
definition of the authority, especially since ‘authority’ has the definite 
article. The genitive case of the articular infinitive is thus used substant- 
ively at times even in instances in which the genitive case would not 
normally be used, as in Acts 27 : 1, “it was decided that we should sail 
(tod dxonieiv tds)’, where the genitive articular infinitive phrase is 
the subject of the clause. 


4. The substantive use of ei¢ prepositional phrases is illustrated in 
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Hebrews 1 : 5, “I shall be to him a Father(ei¢ xatéoa), and he shall be to 
me a son (eis vidv)”. Here the two prepositional phrases take the place 
of predicate nominatives, adtyjo and vids. In 2 Thessalonians 2: 1-2, 
“we ask you... that you be not quickly shaken (eis td m2) tayéwe 
oakeviyjva)”’, with an articular infinitive as the object of the preposition, 
the prepositional phrase expresses indirect discourse, telling what the 
apostle was asking. If this prepositional phrase is purpose, the apostle 
is informing the Thessalonians why he is asking them something but does 
not say what he is asking! 

As was mentioned above, there are other expressions for each of 
these ideas of purpose, result, and substantive. In addition, the adverbial 
participle may express either purpose or result, among its numerous funct- 
ions, purpose here also being the dominant one of the two functions.” 
The four expressions we have discussed, however — iva or dawe clauses, 
the anarthrous infinitive, the genitive case of the articular infinitive, and 
elg prepositional phrases — deserve especial attention because they are 
capable of expressing any one of the three meanings. 


The Translation of Quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New 
F. W. Grosheide 


The translation of the quotations from the Old Testament in the New 
has its special difficulties. The New Testament quotes the Old on about 
three hundred occasions and these quotations are of a very different 
character. It is not my intention to give a survey of the various manners 
of quoting; we have a very good synopsis in Hastings Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. TV, page 184 sqq. For the purpose of this article it is enough 
to mention the most important cases. We have quotations (a) that are 
very exact translations of the original Hebrew text, (5) that are taken 
from the Septuagint alone, (c) that are of a special nature (e.g. mixed 
forms, words which are evidently taken from the Old Testament, but 
which we are not able to find in the Old Testament, etc.). 


(a) Every translator is required to translate as exactly as possible 
from the original. As to the translation of those quotations that correspond 
to the Hebrew text, he has to follow the Greek, i.e. the translation that is 
found in the New Testament. But that is not enough. It may be that a 
certain language is capable of closer approximation to the Hebrew than 
the Greek and that it is possible to translate a Hebrew text more exactly 


2 The participle of purpose is found in 2 Corinthians 1:23, “in order to spare you 
(verddpevos tuav)”. The much rarer participle of result is illustrated by Mark 7 : 13 
resulting in nullifying (dxvgotrvrec) the word of God”. 
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than the New Testament did. The Hebrew, for example, has more words 
for wrath than the Greek. Is it permissible to maintain the greater variety 
of the Hebrew, if the Greek was compelled to use one word for several 
Hebrew ones? I believe it is, if it would make for a better translation. 
In such cases we cannot object to a deviation from the literal Greek text. 
For the Greek is lacking and the translation in the new language can 
make good this deficiency. 

Another problem concerns the form in which the Old Testament 
is quoted in the New. It is exceedingly important that a quotation in the 
New Testament should have, as far as possible, the same form as the 
text in the Old as everyone who has had experience of work among 
Mohammedans understands. Is it permissible to make a slight deviation 
from the Greek text of the New Testament in order that the translation 
should come nearer to the Hebrew text in the Old? I do not believe so. 
We have to respect the form of the quotations in the New Testament 
and are not allowed to suppress differences. If translators today were 
to follow such a practice, faith in the translation would be taken away. 
Besides, it is not the work of a scholar to go to the Hebrew text behind 
the Greek one if it is possible to translate the Greek. 


(b) We come to our second case; the quotations which are taken 
from the Septuagint without any, or at least very few, alterations. Here 
we meet no difficulties, we can translate the text of the New Testament 
directly. It does not belong to the task of the translator of the New 
Testament to ask whether a translator of the Septuagint has understood 
the Hebrew text. Happily not! 

A fairly considerable number of quotations from the Old Testament 
reproduce parts of Scripture where the Hebrew texts have an exact 
translation in the Septuagint. The translator can be happy then and 
translate his New Testament text without scruples. 


(c) We mentioned, thirdly, special cases. Many quotations come 
into this group. We must confine ourselves to a few examples only. 
1 Corinthians 2:9 contains a quotation, introduced by the words, “As 
it is written’. But nobody, so far, has found this text in the Old Testament. 
Origen thought the quotation was taken from the Revelation of Elyah. 
In our times there is a theory that this Revelation and Paul borrowed 
the words from the same source. That may be true, but we cannot prove 
that it is so. In Ephesians 5: 14, Paul quotes what was possibly an old 
Christian hymn and in 1 Timothy 3: 16 he may do the same. Such texts 
give special difficulties to the exegetes of the New Testament books, 
but not to the translators. They can translate in the same way as they 
translate every text in the New Testament. The same thing can be 
said of the many references to Old Testament texts we meet in the New. 
We do not forget that the writers of the New Testament had the Old 
before them, the Old that they considered to be the Word of God. 
They read it every day, they knew it very well and, therefore, used it. 
Many times a modern exegete has declared that he could not understand 
how a writer of the New Testament could quote a certain text from the 
Old as a useful reason in his argument. But that is not of any interest 
to the translator. One can translate literally. 
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We now come to the second part of our paper. Everyone who 
quotes has a reason for doing so and often he does not leave his readers 
to discover it, but he himself tells them what he means. So do many 
writers of the New Testament, even although it may not be their regular 
custom to do so. We have to bear in mind that the quotation is itself 
an evidence of culture. It presupposes some knowledge of literature, 
the habit of arguing, the possibility of consideration. The writers of 
the New Testament wrote from this standpoint of culture. The reason 
for believing this to be true is given in the fact that they not only 
quote from the Old Testament, but also from pagan writers (Acts 1} : 28, 
1 Corinthians 15:33, Titus 1:12). Therefore the translator of the 
New Testament is compelled to believe, when he comes to a quotation, 
that the writer quoted for a definite reason and that it is necessary 
to know this reason if the translation is to be the right one. Take the 
letters of Paul, for example. They contain a great many quotations, 
Paul tries to demonstrate the truth of his preaching by quoting the Old 
Testament. This is sometimes quite clear, because he uses an introductory 
formula. The same thing is true of the other writers of the New 
Testament. 

It is important that a translation be made with regard to these 
formulae. For we have to translate in such a way that the reasoning 
of the translation is the same as that of the original text. This is not 
always easy to do; sometimes it is impossible. This is where we come 
up against the syntax of the languages and that is very difficult. One 
language has conjunctions, another is without them. Some languages 
express a meaning by the use of modes, others do not have any. And 
so on. 

In short, the special nature of a definite language decides the manner 
in which quotation is made from a writ in another language. And because 
every language has its own character, its own syntax, the translation 
of, for example, the introductory formulae, gives many difficulties. 

Let us look at some examples. Sometimes a quotation from the 
Old Testament stands without any further information in the text of 
the New. We recognize the words as a quotation only because we know 
them, and are able to find them in the Old Testament. It is possible 
that there are many quotations in the New Testament we do not recognize 
as such, because we do not know their origin. But that is not our concern 
at the moment. If it is possible to translate a word taken from the Old 
Testament without any indication that this is so in the same way as it 
appears in the New Testament, we are, of course, obliged to insert it in the 
text of the translation as it stands. But perhaps that will not be possible 
because it is necessary to mark the fact that the author quotes the Old 
Testament. We have to examine the context of the quotation, to probe the 
motives of the writer and to try to bring the result of our investigation, i.e. 
the result of our exegesis, in the text of the translation; for example, by 
using some conjunctions or adverbs. 

A good illustration of what I have written is found in Hebrews 2: 15 
sqq. The author quotes Psalm 8 which speaks about man, his littleness 
and his greatness. The author does not argue that this psalm had Christ 
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in view and now was fulfilled in Christ; still less, that Christ was com- 
pelled to suffer, to die, to rise from the dead because it was prophesied 
in Psalm 8. He demonstrates that the things written in Psalm 8 about 
man have never yet been seen in reality. He says that we see, on the 
contrary, the glory of Jesus, a glory that can be expressed with the 
words of the eighth psalm. But, if he does so, he is obliged to interpret the 
words of Psalm 8 in a special way. He will translate foayd t not by ‘a 
little’ but by ‘a short time’. In verse 9 we read dame, verse 10 éxoenev yao; 
these words show that the sentence is used in the argument of the author 
in a way that for us is not immediately convincing. 

Many texts of the Old Testament quoted in the New are introduced 
by a special formula, such as “The Lord says’. ““The Holy Ghost says”, 
“It is written in the Scripture” and so on. Such formulae are there to 
indicate that the quotation has authority. In most cases it will be possible 
to translate the introductory words. When it is impossible to do so, 
the translator is obliged to indicate in some other way that he quotes 
words which have authority. 

The greater part of the writers of the New Testament were Jews 
by birth, and the Jews had a special manner of exegesis, the exegesis 
of the rabbis. A man like Paul was a rabbi himself and he knew and 
used the exegesis of the rabbis. That causes special difficulty to the 
translator, especially when he has to translate the New Testament into 
the language of a people who have no method of exegesis at all. If this is 
so, I think it is necessary to make use of circumlocutions or paraphrase. 
Everyone will have in mind a chapter like Galatians 4. Such a chapter is 
nearly untranslatable. But the same can be said of many other chapters in 
the New Testament. The Jewish exegetes liked to work with analogies; 
and not only the Jewish exegetes, but the exegetes of all peoples. So the 
translator meets many analogies on his way. What is an analogy? It may 
be compared with a mathematic equation. Three terms are known, the 
fourth is to be sought from the three. The Scripture says something in a 
definite place—that is a starting-point. When we meet the same terms, 
which have already been dealt with in the Bible, we can use them else- 
where, where we find only three of the four. It will not always be possible 
to translate such an argument ad litteram. It may, once more, be necessary 
to use a circumlocution. 

Again an example, this time of an argument through analogy with 
Old Testament parallels which shows that what is found in a part of 
the Scriptures other than the quoted text is used in the argument though 
not written in the context of the quoted words. I refer to 1 Corinthians 
9:9 sqq. The LXX says Deuteronomy 
25:4. This text clearly speaks about animals, not about men. Through 
analogy Paul deduces from this text that God undoubtedly takes care 
of men. He proceeds a little, and then makes the point that what is 
valid for all men is valid a fortiori for preachers of the gospel. Never- 
theless, the whole pericope is introduced with ydg and it is used as an 
argument for what is given before. 

I come to my last point. There is a widespread belief that quotations 
are made in order to reinforce an argument, to give the reason for a certain 
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utterance. That is not always true. Many quotations are adduced with 
a conjunction (like); or there is an adverb in the sentence that links 
it with the preceding (thus). In such cases the quotation gives only a 
comparison or a conclusion. It is the duty of the translator to reproduce 
such arguments in the new language and again it will not always be 
possible to do so; for example, when the new language does not admit 
a subordinate construction. Again a circumscription will be the only 
expedient. 

But this difficulty is met only in certain languages, and not in those 
the syntax of which has been influenced by Latin and Greek. 

Finally, it is of no importance from which of the books of the 
Old Testament the New Testament writer quotes. In every quotation 
the translator meets the same difficulties and has to follow the same 
procedures. 

The quotations in the New T.«‘tament do raise many questions, 
We have only dealt with one. We hope our paper increases insight 
into that one, which is an important part of the translation of the Bible. 


The Syntax of New Testament Greek 


Vincent Taylor 


An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek ! is the modest title which 
Mr. C. F. D. Moule, Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, has given to a book which, in fact, is a com- 
prehensive study of the Greek of the New Testament. Professor Moule 
explains that he began the collection of the material in response to an 
invitation by the late Professor J. M. Creed, with a view to compiling a 
full grammar or syntax, but that delays and other duties, combined with 
a natural preference for the study of idiom, have resulted in the less 
ambitious task fulfilled in the present volume. We cannot accept, however, 
his own description of the book in the phrase “an amateur's collection of 
specimens”, for the treatment is wide in scope and scholarly in achieve- 
ment. Thus, after an introductory chapter on the language of the New 
Testament, Professor Moule treats the Aktionsart of tenses, the moods, 
the voices, the impersonal verbs, the cases, the prepositions, the adjective, 
the participles, the definite article, the pronouns, the uses of the infinitive, 
relative clauses, the uses of fva and Wote and étt, conditional clauses, 
indirect speech, some uses of s) and od, questions, adverbs and adver- 
bial phrases and particles. Finally, he discusses the order of words, 
‘Semitisms’, Latinisms, and matters of style, and appends notes and cor- 
rections, and full indexes of passages, Greek words, and persons and 
subjects. 


1 Cambridge University Press; 25s. net. 
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The point of view of the whole is indicated by a word of caution 
which Professor Moule feels it necessary to utter. “The pendulum”, he 
says, “has swung rather too far in the direction of equating Biblical with 
‘secular’ Greek"’ (p. 3). We must not allow the fascinating discoveries 
in the papyri, he counsels, to blind us to the fact that “Biblical Greek 
still does retain certain peculiarities, due in part to Semitic influence... 
and in part to the moulding influence of the Christian experience, which 
did in some measure create an idiom and a vocabulary of its own” (p. 
3f.). This caution is very sound, but one is inclined to think that it may 
have led Professor Moule too far in the opposite direction, for he makes 
a very sparing use of the evidence of the papyri, and, in spite of his 
recognition that Semitic influence “must be far stronger in the New 
Testament than in an equivalent bulk of colloquial or literary ‘secular’ 
Greek”, he displays an attitude of marked reserve on the question of 
Semitisms. Where there is so much to admire, one further criticism must 
be allowed. Professor Moule’s modesty leads him to refer questions to 
the decision of the reader, when his own opinion would be more helpful. 
The student will sometimes feel like a patient in a consulting room who, 
after hearing a summary of symptoms, might be asked, ‘now what do you 
think?’. On the other hand, the student is enabled to see that many 
questions of syntax remain open, and he will feel confidence in a scholar 
who says, for example, concerning the thrice-repeated yodgw followed 
by a threefold retrospective aorist yoeaya in | John 2 : 12-14, “No really 
convincing explanation is known to me” (p. 12). 

A particularly valuable feature of Professor Moule’s discussion is the 
way in which questions of idiom are linked with exegesis. Much to be 
welcomed is his opinion that in 1 Corinthians 7: 21 the meaning is 
preferably, “If you can gain your freedom, choose to use the opportunity 
to do so”, his discussion of the rendering “within you” in Luke 17 : 21, 
and his claim that the omission of the article in Matthew 27 : 54 does not 
necessitate the translation “a Son of God”. Among passages which seem 
to call for further discussion are Mark 8 : 2 (Matthew 15 : 32 is mention- 
ed), the varia lectio in John 3 : 15, and the phrase éw¢ Zow eic tiv addy 
in Mark 14 : 54. We should also welcome a chapter, which Professor 
Moule is so well able to write, on the meaning of New Testament words 
moulded and deepened in content by the Christian experience of God 
in Christ. We are intrigued by his note on Romans 4 : 12, as regards 
toi¢ otoryodow, which, as he reminds us, Sanday and Headlam take to 
be simply a mistake, and we are challenged, without being convinced, 
by his suggestion that Mark 6 : 40 means that the people in the incident 
of the feeding of the five thousand “formed a great rectangle, a hundred 
by fifty” (p. 59). We also miss a comment on #yyixev in Mark 1 : 15, 
unless we are to infer from his note on p. 16, on #yyixa, “I am at hand” 
(lit. ‘I have drawn near’), that he does not share the view that the saying 
means that the Kingdom of God “has come”. Every reader, however, 
will have in mind points of syntax in respect of which he is anxious to 
know the opinions of specialists, and of Professor Moule in particular; 
and it is only an example of this interest, and not of a desire to be unduly 
critical, if I go on to mention opinions in the Idiom Book which are hard 
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to accept. Need we doubt, for example, that jjrwyxatoy in Acts 26: 11 
is conative? And is not #v...xatadddcowvy in 2 Corinthians 5 : 19 
periphrastic, despite Professor Moule’s suggestion that the point is 
debatable (p. 17), and in spite of Professor Dodd's preference for the 
familiar rendering, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself” 
(The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, p. 193, n. 4)? Further, is not 
moddd in Mark 9 : 26 adverbial, with the meaning “terribly” (Revised 
Standard Version) rather than “‘fit after fit’ (Weymouth), that is, as 
denoting number or frequency? And are the difficulties of Mark 4 : 12 
fully met by an appeal to the Semitic blurring of purpose and result? So 
one might continue, and inevitably so, since on almost every page the 
reader's attention is gripped by this stimulating discussion. No one can 
read the book without acquiring a richer knowledge of the meaning of 
the New Testament, and what greater reward could a grammarian desire? 

In spite of the reserve already mentioned in Professor Moule’s attitude 
to Semitisms, we are indebted to him for a valuable list of idioms which 
“can at least be described as more Semitic than Greek", and even more 
for a second list, not often supplied in grammars, of unused Semitisms. 
He is doubtful about attempts to explain difficult New Testament pas- 
sages by the assumption that they represent misunderstandings of Semitic 
originals. Here, I think, he has been influenced by Professor Dodd's New 
Testament Seminar, especially as regards Wellhausen's suggestion, that 
the differences between Matthew 23 : 26 and Luke 11 : 41 are due to a 
confusion between the Aramaic dakkau (‘cleanse’) and zakkau (‘give 
alms’). Perhaps we have not been told enough about this investigation 
by the Seminar, for among its results we are informed that zki can mean 
both ‘give alms’ and ‘cleanse’, and that it is used of moral purity as 
distinct from dkh = physical purity; and, pending further information, 
we shall be inclined to agree with Professor Matthew Black's claim that 
Wellhausen’s brilliant suggestion “has survived criticism’. The all too 
brief section on the literature pertaining to Semitisms will be of great 
value to students, particularly the list of books and articles on p. 189f. 
Professor Moule admits that the tendency of Deissmann and Moulton 
was to do less than justice to the peculiarities of Biblical vocabulary and 
style relevant to the question of Semitisms. He rightly thinks that C. C. 
Torrey overstated the case for actual Aramaic sources, although ad- 
mitting that Torrey has made a good case for some of his suggestions in 
respect of the Acts of the Apostles. He says, not very happily, that “M. 
Black has continued hopefully along the path blazed by Torrey”, but 
fails to add that he does so with greater caution and ample knowledge. 
One must agree that W. F. Howard's invaluable Appendix on ‘‘Semitisms 
in the New Testament” in Moulton and Howard's Grammar of New 
Testament Greek, Vol. 2, is the most useful single work for anybody who 
needs an introduction to the subject and a handy reference work, but the 
student should also be encouraged to study Black’s Aramaic Approach 
to the Gospels and Acts, now happily in its second edition. And with this 
opinion I am sure Professor Moule would agree. 

Enough, I trust, has been said to reveal the great value of Professor 
Moule’s /diom Book for the student and for the translator of the New 
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Testament. We still await the publication of Vol. 3 of Moulton and 
Howard's Grammar, which, it is believed, is now happily in process of 
active preparation, and which will deal in much detail with questions 
of syntax. But Professor Moule’s book will fill a place of its own, since 
in it the exegetical interest is so much in evidence and the emphasis lies 
upon idioms. It will be an indispensable aid to the study and interpretation 
of the New Testament for many years to come. 


The Problem of Translating 


‘God’ into Chinese 
G. W. Sheppard 


(Reproduced by permission from The Hibbert Journal, Vol. xliii, No. 1.) 


Confucius on the Importance of Names 


Tsze-loo (one of the disciples of Confucius) asked the Master, “What is the first 
thing to be done in the administration of a State?” The Master replied, “It is most 
necessary to rectify names. If names are not correct, language will not be in accordance 
with the truth of things; if language is not in accordance with the truth of things, ad- 
ministration will not be successful”. (Lung-yu, XIII: 2-5) 


The sayings of Confucius always deserve second thoughts. At first 
sight the reply to Tsze-loo’s question seems rather fantastic. The idea 
that the first business of statesmanship is terminological accuracy, pro- 
vokes the remark that China's great sage would be considered a very 
pedantic statesman in the modern world! But that easy criticism may be 
only our total misunderstanding of his meaning. Confucius does indeed 
appear to have had a flair for verbal precision, but in truth he was a very 
practical teacher. His emphasis was always ethical rather than academic. 
The key word in this saying is surely Names. Names are labels, and 
(especially in Chinese) they are labels purporting to indicate values. “To 
rectify names” then is — to use honest labels; to eschew make-believe 
terms; to call things what they really are! Is this academic pedantry, or is 
it sound common sense? Does it not point to one of the fundamental needs 
of human society — truthful evaluation? 

Unfortunately (in China as elsewhere) pedantry has often blurred 
common sense. This notable saying of Confucius has been made the 
slogan of literary purists; it is generally quoted as authority for raising 
verbal precision to the level of supreme importance. Even modern Con- 
fucianists would probably reject any other interpretation! Nevertheless 
Confucius simply stressed the importance of right names. 

In reviewing the Chinese terms which Christians have used for ‘God’, 
we shall assume that their significance as labels of real values is of more 
importance than their etymological or academic meanings. 


The early Christian missionaries in China were much exercised and 
sharply divided over the question of the Chinese term to be used for ‘God’. 
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The idea of God was not new to the Chinese people. Their language con- 
tained several words which expressed or suggested it. But those words 
differed in association and emphasis as men’s minds differ in conceptions. 
To the missionaries it seemed a vitally important matter, in the translation 
of Holy Scripture and the delivery of the Gospel Message, to use that 
word for God which most truly expressed the Biblical and Christian 
meaning. Learned pamphlets advocating or criticising this or that term 
were printed and circulated; many letters were written to the press; strong 
convictions and deep feelings were expressed. The discussion continued 
for many years without any agreement being reached. Controversy at 
length subsided, but the differences in practice continued, and they still 
remain. The ‘vital question’ (as it was regarded) was never settled. Terms 
for ‘God’ regarded by this party or that as unsatisfactory or wrong, were 
still used. Yet Christianity did not therefore fail to take root in China, nor 
is it apparent that the quality of faith or character has been affected 
thereby! Are we then to conclude that the “Term Controversy’ was un- 
necessary and futile? Does the knowledge of God depend at all upon the 
Name? Some answers to these questions may be suggested by a recon- 
sideration of the alternatives which the Chinese language provided, and 
the trends which time and experience have made manifest. 

T’ien 

The Chinese word spelt thus with our letters is not one which has 
been used for ‘God’, but it merits first attention. No other word in the 
language has in it such dignity and such pure divinity. It is honoured 
alike in classical literature and in the speech of the common people. When 
translated into English, it is always rendered ‘Heaven’. Certainly it 
bears all the meanings which we attach to Heaven, but also more. Like 
heaven it means ‘the sky’ — the boundless space above our heads; and 
it is regarded as the final resting place of the departed good. But Tien 
is ‘time’ as well as place; it is the word for ‘day’, today is present-t’ien. 
It is also ‘Nature’, the active, operating, ‘creating power’ which (in co- 
operation with material earth) gives birth to things; all that is not man- 
made is t‘ien-made. T’ien is ‘Providence’; the benevolent source of 
sustenance for all. It is the arbiter of ‘Fate’ and ‘Destiny’; all must meet 
what T’ien appoints. It is the final court of ‘Judgment’; every man must 
settle his account with T’ien. It is the principle of ‘Conscience’ and 
Virtue’ in the heart. ‘Man is a miniature’ of T’ien, though the magnitude 
of T’ien is immeasurable. These statements are not definitions; they are 
roughly chosen fragments of popular proverbs and phrases used in ordi- 
nary speech. They show that the word stands for something very real and 
supremely important in Chinese thought, but too vast for any single cate- 
gory. 

Perhaps the best clue to its original significance is found in the writ- 
ten form (as is the case with many Chinese words). The character for 
Tien is a compound of two elements; the ‘radical’ (that part of the 
character which gives the root idea) is the sign for ‘great’; to the great 
is added the numeral ‘one’ (written above the ‘great’). One above great! 
Does this mean “The Great One Above’? 
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Tien is obviously a religious word, and of the highest significance. 
The famous ‘Altar of Heaven’ (T’ien T’an) in the city of Peking, where 
in pre-revolution times the emperors worshipped, is a concrete illustration 
of the word. The setting of the altar is a secluded park surrounded by a 
high wall, with massive gates. Avenues of ancient trees lead from the 
gates to the central site and the sacred structure. It is a circular, three- 
tiered platform of pure white marble; breadth is its most conspicuous 
dimension; it is simple in design but elaborate in workmanship; every 
detail is symbolic; there is no inscription, or tablet, or image — it is its 
own interpreter. Without temple or canopy it lies open to the face of 
Tien above. Before the Revolution (1911) it was strictly reserved for the 
ceremonial worship performed twice a year (at the Spring and Autumn 
festivals) by the Emperor in person. At day-break he alone ascended the 
altar steps and knelt upon the central circular marble slab. Three times 
he knelt and rose and knelt again, each time bringing his forehead three 
times to the stone (three kneelings, nine prostrations, were prescribed as 
the order of deepest reverence in the ancient ritual). Thus was T’ien 
worshipped by successive emperors throughout the many centuries of 
China's past history. 

The early missionaries were profoundly impressed by the altar and 
the great word T’ien, but they never saw in it the term for ‘God’. None 
of the parties in the controversy appears to have advocated its adoption 
— and the reason is not far to seek. T’ien is a term so broad in extension 
that it lacks individuality. The personal and ethical distinctiveness 
characteristic of God in the Bible is not there! 

Chinese thought stopped short of perceiving that personality is the 
highest conceivable category. There is no Chinese word for personality 
as we conceive it. In modern translations the term used as its equivalent 
means ‘human rank or status’; we mean, self-conscious being capable of 
purposeful activity; ethical character, with will as its central core. A 
Chinese philosopher might fairly claim that all this is attributable to 
Tien, and that T’ien is supra-personal, not impersonal. Even so, the 
term as ordinarily used is not personal. Of T’ien we must say ‘It’, not 
‘He’ or “Thou. 


Shen 


The first choice of the China missionaries of a term to be used for 
‘God’ appears to have been Shen. This is the term found in the earliest 
Chinese versions of our Scriptures extant, and it was adopted by Morri- 
son in his translation of the Bible. The English equivalent usually given 
for Shen is ‘Divine Spirit’, but to estimate the fitness of the term its 
meaning must be sought in Chinese thought. Shen certainly means 
‘spirit’ in the sense of incorporeal being. In the written character, the 
radical is the sign for the spiritual, the mystical, the occult. Shen also has 
a very definite ethical character — it is ‘good and beneficent spirit’. If 
the adjective ‘divine’ is given an ethical rather than a superhuman mean- 
ing, then ‘divine spirit’ is correct translation of shen. The word is most 
commonly used in conjunction with kuei (either Shen-kuei or Kuei-shen), 
the combination forming a general term for spiritual beings good and bad. 
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But it should be carefully noticed that the pairing with kuei is in contrast, 
not partnership. They are opposites, kuei being evil and shen good. In 
ancient Chinese philosophy (e.g. the /-King), shen and kuei are regarded 
as parallels to Yang and Yin. the positive and negative principles from 
which the universe was supposed to have emerged. But in ordinary usage 
both shen and kuei indicate ethical character; they are respectively good 
and evil spiritual beings, benevolent and malevolent in their relationship 
to human life and happiness. The relationship to human life is important, 
and part of the meaning. Human spiritual nature is akin to shen and kuei. 
Thus shen is used (in combination with the word ching — ching-shen) as 
the term for human intelligence and reponsibility, the high spiritual quality 
in man. Yet shen and kuei are spiritual beings distinct from man; they are 
incorporeal and belong to another realm. Man's attitude to them is there- 
fore one of awe; towards shen it is reverent fear, towards kuei dread. It 
would not be wide of the mark to say that in Chinese thought shen is ‘the 
power not ourselves which makes for righteousness’. 

From these considerations we can readily see to how large an extent 
the term Shen approximates to the Christian meaning of the word ‘God’, 
but it is also obvious that it falls short. We give to it the capital letter as 
we do for ‘God’, but it ought not to be there! Shen is not a proper name; 
it is acommon noun and it may be either singular or plural number. When 
translated as ‘Divine Spirit’ it seems singular enough, because we use the 
capitals. In Chinese ideographs there are no capitals, and no indications 
of singular or plural except as shown in the context. Shen-kuei as the term 
for spiritual beings is implicitly plural. When the words are separately 
used they may be either singular or plural; kuei corresponds with ‘demon’ 
or ‘demons’, shen with ‘god’ or ‘gods’ (with the small ‘g'). Thus it will be 
seen that the term lacks the ‘uniqueness’ essential in our thought of ‘God’, 
and it is not surprising that it failed to find general acceptance. 


Shangti 


The majority of Protestant missionaries preferred and adopted the term 
Shangti, and it is the one most current in Chinese Churches not of the 
Catholic order. The meaning of Shangti becomes clear when it is observed 
that the two syllables are two separate words in Chinese, Shang being 
‘over’, ‘above’, and Ti the title for ‘ruler’, ‘sovereign’. Thus Shangti signifies 
‘Supreme Ruler’, and thus the intrinsic meaning of the term commends it. 

This term is well-founded in Chinese classical literature and has there 
definite religious associations. One explicit statement often quoted is, “The 
Seasonal Rites (the Spring and Autumn Sacrifices) were performed (by 
the emperor) in the worship of Shangti’’. 

China's old imperial system was rooted in religious belief. The august 
dignity of the emperors was inspired by the idea that their royal office was 
delegated by a Higher Power, and the reverent loyalty of the Chinese 
people had the same root. The rightness of the imperial worship of Shangti 
was an axiom which none questioned. Many missionary scholars regarded 
it as an evidence of a primitive monotheism in China and they hailed the 
name Shangti as the indigenous Chinese term for ‘God’. 
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But this name did not fully satisfy Christian consciousness. Its asso- 
ciations were too monarchical and exclusive to blend naturally with the 
divine nearness and intimacy which the Gospel implies. Moreover, some 
scholars raised doubts about its monotheistic origin. They suggested that 
the Seasonal Rites in the imperial worship were a blending of nature 
worship and ancestral worship — the term Shangti being the posthumous 
title of departed emperors, meaning ‘Emperors Above’! A still more serious 
objection appeared in that Shangti was appended to the name of a popular 
idol! 

Nevertheless, most Christian scholars were of the opinion that the 
ancient imperial worship was clearly monotheistic, and the intrinsic 
meaning of the term ‘Supreme Ruler’ made it manifestly fitting for the 
Most High God. Its monarchical character commended it to Chinese minds 
in pre-revolution times, and its adoption became general, — not however 
to the exclusion of the use of the term Shen. 


Those familiar with western theological thought will observe that com- 
parison of the two terms, Shen and Shangti, suggests that Shen bears some 
affinity with the concept of Divine Immanence; whereas Shangti is more 
consonant with Transcendence. Both of these concepts arise from Christian 
experience and have their roots in the Bible, for there the Most High is 
also the Most Nigh. However difficult it may be to correlate them in 
thought, the transcendent and the immanent are one in the religious 
consciousness, and the two concepts have complementing values. May not 
this be true of the two Chinese terms? 


The Roman Catholic Term 

The Roman Catholic missionaries to China in the 17th century were 
as sharply divided over the ‘term question’ as were the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the 19th, and their controversy lasted much longer. Many of 
them were not only zealous priests, they were diligent students and 
thorough linguists. They searched the Chinese language carefully for the 
most suitable term for ‘God’ and found that besides the three which we 
have described there was also a fourth which merited consideration — the 
word Chu. This is the Chinese equivalent of our ‘lord’ and ‘master’. In 
ordinary usage it has no specifically religious associations but marks a 
human status of honour, of personal authority and responsibility. Could it 
be given the supreme religious rank which the word ‘Lord’ has with us? 

We have seen that the great word T’ien, whilst pre-eminent in Chinese 
thought and of very definite religious significance, is not sufficiently per- 
sonal to express the Christian thought of God. Could it be amplified by 
combination with the definitely personal word Chu? T’ien-Chu is not an 
indigenous Chinese term, but both words in it are so familiar that when 
linked together they form a name indicating with unmistakable clearness 
both the universality and the personality of God as perceived in Christian 
faith. This suggestion was the solution of the problem which found most 
favour with the priests of the Dominican Order. The Jesuits, however, 
preferred the indigenous term Shangti and urged its adoption by the 
Church. The discussion was prolonged for nearly a century. Eventually 
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the question was referred to Rome for decision. In 1715 a Papal Bull was 
issued decreeing that the term Shangti should be avoided and T’ien-Chu 
used for ‘God’. It also became the name or title of the Church itself. The 
Catholic Church in China is known as T’ien-Chu Chiao. 

This method of settling the question however had serious political 
repercussions. The Chinese Emperor K'ang-hsi, a scholarly and powerful 
ruler who had hitherto shown tolerance and favour toward the missiona- 
ries, was shocked and irritated that a Chinese linguistic question should 
be referred to and settled by a foreign potentate who had no first-hand 
knowledge of the language. The Asiatic monarch probably did not 
appreciate the spiritual aspect of the matter, but the method of settlement 
seemed an infringement of sovereignty and created suspicions of political 
aims and ambitions in the Church, which brought unfortunate results. 
A few years later an edict was issued proscribing Christianity throughout 
the empire and confiscating Church property. The incident is past history 
and has no bearing on the term question, but it is still a salutary reminder 
in settling Chinese questions. 


The Protestant Missionaries’ Controversy 


The ‘term problem’ for the Protestant missionaries could not be settled 
by the decree of Rome any more than by an edict from Peking. Many 
individuals recognised the merits of the term T’ien-Chu, but the fact 
that it was now also the differentiating title of the Roman Catholic Church 
precluded it from being acceptable for general use as the Divine Name. 
The discussion was practically confined to the respective fitness of the 
two terms Shen and Shangti. Dr. Morrison had used Shen in his transla- 
tion of the Bible, but his successors, Drs. Medhurst, Gutzlaff and Legge, 
favoured Shangti. The general missionary body appears to have been 
about equally divided. The public discussion reached its height about the 
middle of last century and thereafter gradually subsided. It may be said 
of it now that, considering the intensity of convictions and feelings on both 
sides, the controversy was conducted with becoming grace and restraint. 
The differences of opinion did not rend the Church or the missionary body. 
No authoritative decision was available and usage was left to individual 
choice. The Bible Societies (with whom rested the responsibility of 
publishing the Scriptures), true to their policy of avoiding controversy 
and serving all who desired to use the Book, published separate editions 
in each term — leaving it for those who bought to choose which term 
they wished. Occasionally, echoes of the old discussion are still heard, but 
without attracting much attention. There appears to be general agreement 
that the question cannot be settled by foreign missionaries but must be 
left to the experience and scholarship of Chinese Christians. 


Chinese Christian Usage 

Has any lead been given by those whom the question most concerns; 
those whose faith and experience finds first expression in Chinese words 
— their mother tongue; whose knowledge of the language and literature 


and history would entitle them to choose? It seems not! Chinese response 
to the Christian Message has not been lacking; Chinese leadership and 
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initiative in Christian activities, Church organization and administration, 
evangelistic efforts and education, have developed notably during the 
last half century; in scholarship some Chinese Christians have reached 
high standards; yet it cannot be said that they have shown any marked 
interest in the question which the foreign missionaries regarded as so 
vitally important. Scarcely has there been any expression of Chinese 
opinion as to which is the most correct or appropriate term in their 
language for the Divine Name. Individually they appear to have adopted 
without prejudice whichever term was current among the missionaries or 
institutions with which they were associated, but collectively their attitude 
has been comprehensive and synthetic, using almost indiscriminately 
either or both of the terms over which the missionaries so seriously 
contended. This is the more surprising in view of Chinese traditional 
punctiliousness in terminology. If questioned about it, the thoughtful among 
them might say, “Both Shen and Shangti, being old Chinese terms, were 
formerly pagan” (how could they have been otherwise?) “but the know- 
ledge of God which has come to us through the Bible and the Church 
gives new meaning to whichever name is used”. But however they (or we) 
may account for it, the noteworthy fact is that the question which so 
perplexed and divided their earlier foreign leaders assumes different 
proportions to them. So far from criticising and rejecting this term or 
that, Chinese Christians accept both. In this perhaps they have been wiser 
than they knew! 

An interesting analogy appears in the Bible itself. How came it that there 
are two Hebrew words for ‘God’ in Holy Writ? Modern research has 
shown that Elohim and Yahweh are the outstanding marks of two strands 
or strata in the literature of the Old Testament. The traditions and nar- 
ratives with which each term is associated appear to have had separate 
origin; they are marked by different characteristics and perhaps have 
different values. But few dispute that it was true instinct (or inspiration) 
which preserved both records and welded them into one composite 
literature. 

In comparing the two Chinese terms, Shen and Shangfti, it has already 
oeen observed that each gives emphasis to an aspect of the Divine Nature 
which the other seems to lack. Has any human language any word which 
es encompasses even our fragmentary apprehensions of the meaning 
of ‘God’? 

But Chinese Christians have not confined themselves to such terms 
as Shen and Shangti. They find others yet more natural and fitting. The 
word Chu seems to be as spontaneously applied to God in Chinese as 
‘Lord’ is in English. In ordinary usage it is a common noun, only indicat- 
ing a human status of authority; but when it refers to God, the occasion 
or the context make it unambiguous. Sometimes Chu is amplified by such 
adjectives as Almighty, Merciful, Universal, — but as often it needs no 
adjective. That the Lord is God, is clear without explanation. The use of 
the term T’ien-Chu is (generally speaking) specifically Roman Catholic, 
but the great word T’ien has come to its own in another way. 


T’ien-Fu 
Fu is ‘Father’. The fundamental Christian concept of God as Father 
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(the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ) is specially rich and 
illuminating to Chinese minds. To them, there is no more honourable 
status than fatherhood. But even fatherhood lacks universality and full 
divinity until it is united to T’ien. We shall hardly appreciate this by 
translating Tien into our adjective ‘heavenly’. Heavenly is apt to mean 
to us ‘soft and sweet’. That would not do for T’ien at all! T’ien expresses 
loftiest dignity, authority and power. But it lacks the warmth and tender- 
ness and personal character of the human, until it is united to Fu. The 
—_ of Tien with Fu expresses a conception in the supremest sense 
ivine. 

The term T’ien-Fu does not appear to be indigenous Chinese. Yet it 
is not regarded as a foreign innovation. It seems to be as natural to 
Chinese Christians as to the foreign missionaries. It is neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, but equally appropr.ate to both. It comes into habitual use 
through the opening words of the Lord's Prayer, and through familiarity 
with the consciousness of Jesus! 

No unanimous endorsement of any Chinese term for ‘God’ is likely. 
Present tendencies seem to indicate that in philosophy and theology there 
will be preponderating use of Shen. But in the spontaneous language of 
devotion, a region beyond mere academic criticism, the term T’ien-Fu 
prevails. 


A Question 
P. Middelkoop 


Many times during translation work I met with the question of proper 
names, especially in the Old Testament. Often we find a deep perspective 
in the significance thereof. For instance, ‘Adam’ and ‘Eve’. In the trans- 
lation by Klinkert, ‘Adam’ is used as a proper name, especially in the first 
chapters of Genesis. According to the Hebrew dictionaries of Gesenius, 
Biihl and Kéhler, it is connected with adamah, ‘earth’, and it has a col- 
lective sense. According to its connection with the word ‘earth’, it is quite 
intelligible to translate ‘Adam’ into Timorese by Nai Afu; Nai denotes 
‘man’ and Afu means ‘earth’. As long as a newly born babe has not yet 
cried, no name is given to it, but it is called by the general name Afu, if 
it is a boy Nai Afu and if it is a girl Bi Afu. Because of this coincidence 
it is quite to the point to translate ‘Adam’ into Timorese by Nai Afu and 
at once it has its collective sense implied in the original meaning of ‘man’ 
in general. So ‘Eve’, Hebrew Chawah, may be translated exactly into 
Timorese by Bi Honi, meaning ‘she who is life-bearing’. It is not my 
purpose to enlarge on the subject of proper names in this article. I have to 
confine myself to the significance of the name ‘Adam’. 

According to the exegesis of Professor Dr. F. M. Th. Liagre Béhl, the 
word ‘Adam’ is connected with the Babylonian dam meaning ‘blood’. 
Furthermore, according to G. Bihl], the same root as a verb means ‘being 
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red’ (Lamentations of Jeremiah 4 : 7, Isaiah 1 : 18) and the derivation 
adoom means ‘red of the cheek’ (Song of songs 5 : 10) and ‘red as blood’ 
(Isaiah 63 : 2); and Kohler ‘red as blood’ (2 Kings 3 : 22) and ‘red as 
grape juice’ as a metaphor for the colour of blood (Isaiah 63 : 2). Then 
in Kohler, adamah denotes originally the red arable soil. 

If it is true that the word ‘Adam’ — ‘man’ is connected with dam, 
‘blood’, there opens up the perspective of the conception of the sacredness 
of blood, especially in the Old Testament. In Genesis 9, bloodshed is 
forbidden because in the blood there is life (nephesh) and even in Genesis 9 
we read, “Whoever sheds the blood of man, by man shall his blood be 
shed, for God made man in his own image’. There seems here to be a 
hidden relation between blood and image, life and image. 

Now, it is to be marked that in Acts 15 the council of apostles in 
Jerusalem goes back to Genesis 9 in forbidding the eating of blood and 
the flesh of animals that have been strangled, as two main points in the 
four prohibitions that form a basis for the new life of Gentiles who have 
become Christians. In this decision we see that the covenant that God 
made with Noah, as a representative of all the nations, is renewed in the 
bond based in Jesus Christ to save all the nations of the world. 

That is why I came to consider again the passage in Acts 17 : 26, 
“And He made of one every nation of men to live on all the face of the 
earth”. Now, in Nestle’s critical apparatus we find that many manuscripts 
have @& évds Giwatocg which, in the translation by Klinkert into Malay, is 
translated daripada sedarah which means ‘from one blood’. 

Taking into consideration that Paul translated from his Hebrew 
thinking and mind into Greek, it may be quite possible that he said ‘from 
one blood’, because of the peculiar background of the conception of blood 
in the Hebrew mind founded in the Old Testament. 

Seen against this background, it is quite comprehensible why the blood 
of Jesus Christ shed on the cross in the message of the Gospel has become 
the symbol of the recreative, redeeming, new life-bearing power. Some- 
times I have marked a certain aversion to this meaning of the suffering 
of Jesus Christ among modern people. But it is deeply rooted in the spiritual 
soil of the Scriptures. 

That is why to my mind the question arose if it is not to be recom- 
mended that the version of many manuscripts in Acts 17 : 26, reading 
‘from one blood’, should be followed, because it tends to lead the mind 
of the reader back to all the complex ideas connected with the word ‘blood’ 
in the Old Testament. 
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Languages of the Indonesian Archipelago 
Compiled by J. L. Swellengrebel 
(Continued from The Bible Translator, Volume 4, No. 4, October 1953) 
Part Il 


VII. Gr. proskuneé 


1. John 4 : 20 — Our fathers worshipped on this mountain; and 
you say that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship. 
2. Acts 7: 43 — And you took up the tent of Moloch, and the star of 
the god Rephan the figures which you made to worship;... 

3. Matt. 4 : 10 — Then Jesus said to him, “Begone, Satan! for it is 
written, “You shall worship the Lord your God, and him only shall 
you serve’”’. 

4. Matt. 20 : 20 — Then the mother of the sons of Zeb’e-dee came up 
to him, with her sons, and kneeling before him (StV: worshipping 
[Him]; NV: bowed down before Him) she asked him for something. 


Balinese: 


1. mabakti, ‘worshipped’ (common term for the cult in the temple, with 
sembah, the Indonesian obeisance, flowers and holy water) (D). 
2. ané kanggon panembahan, ‘lord’ (to whom is made a sembah) (D). 


Bare’e: 
1, 2, 3, 4. manjomba, ‘pay honours to, invoke the Gods’. 


Javanese: 


1. sudjud, ‘prostrated themselves before’. 
2. sesembahan, ‘objects of obeisances’. 

3. sembaha, ‘pay obeisances to’. 

4. sudjud, ‘prostrated herself’. 


Malay: 


1. sembahjang, ‘worshipped (ritually)’ — sembahjang also = the 
Muslim salat — (Bd, KI, Sh); sembah sudjud, ‘made obeisances while 
prostrating themselves’ (Ld). 

2. disembah, ‘to be made obeisances to’ (Bd); menjembah, ‘to make 
obeisances to’ (KI, Sh); sembah sudjud (Ld). 

3. menjembah (Bd, K1), sembah-lah (Sh), sudjud menjembah (L). 

4. sudjud, ‘knelt and bowed the head to the ground’ (Bd, KI, L); 
menjembah (Sh). 
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Mori: 


1. mekakai, ‘worship’. 

2. pesombaa, ‘the doing sembah to’. 
3. pesombaa. 

4. mesomba, ‘to do sembah to’. 


Sangirese: 

1. nempésésuba (suba = ‘worship while bowing down’). 

2. pésubaéng. 

3. pésubai. 

4. néténgkaénsa (météngka- = ‘to cause oneself to fall down’, énsa = 


‘to fall down’). 


Simalungun-Batta: 


1. manumbah, i.e. Malay menjampaikan korban, ‘make sacrifices’ cf. 
Malay sembah. 

2, 3. sisombahonmu, i.e. Malay jang engkau sembah (or: pudja), 
‘which are (in 3: who is) worshipped by you’. 

4. manrogop, i.e. Malay sudjud. 


East/West-Sumbanese: 


1. hamajangu / nomba, cf. Malay sembah, ‘worshipped’. 

2. ka malumundja be wami, ‘in order to serve these’; Dr. Onvlee notes 
that he is inclined to substitute the more general lumungu by hamajangu 
(see 1) / ngga’i ka nombawi palimina, ‘in order to worship these’. 

3. matawa kau marubukunja i..., ‘you shall bow down before...’ / 
na’i... pakawodomu, id. 

4. hi namarubuku na hanggana, ‘and bowed down before Him’ / ka 
nakawodo ne arona, id. 


Tae: 


1. menomba, ‘did homage to, worshipped’, cf. Malay sembah. 
2. mipenombai, ‘to worship to’. 

3. menombako, ‘shall worship’. 

4. natukku, ‘bowed down’. 


Timorese: 
1. anli’tu nok onem totis, ‘they kneel down and pray’; it would be in- 
sufficient to use only ‘kneel down’ — See also IX, 1. 


2, 3. mof hae, ‘fall down at the feet of ap.’ 
4. anmof li'tu anbi in haene, ‘knelt down at his feet’. 


Toba-Batta: 


1. martangiang, i.e. Malay sembahjang — See also IX. 

2. sisombaonmuna, i.e. Malay kama sembah, cf. Javanese and Simalun- 
gun-Batta. 

3. sisombaonmu, i.e. Malay jang harus kamu sembah, ‘who shall be 
worshipped by you’. 

4. disomba, i.e. Malay disembah. 
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IX. Gr. proseuchomai | 


T 
1. Matt. 6:5 — And when you pray, you must not be like the hypo- 1, 
crites; for they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and at the street  —_ja 
corners, that they may be seen by men. i 
2. Mark 12:40 — (The scribes) who devour widows’ houses and for 4 
a pretence make long prayers (StV: pray; NV: say prayers). 


3. Eph.6:18— Pray (StV: praying) at all times in the Spirit, with 
all prayer and supplication... 1, 
4. Matt. 5:44 — But I say to you, Love your enemies and pray for th 
those who persecute you,... 
Bare’e: | 4. 
1, 2. mekakai, ‘request urgently, call’ (Adr, P). T 
3. mekakai (Adr); merapi puru, ‘ask for mercy, beseech’ (P). 1, 
4. mampekakaika, ‘pray for a person’ (Adr, P). ; ¢ 
Javanese: 
1. sembahjang, ‘divine service, ritual (esp. Muslim) prayers’. X 
2, 3. ndedonga, ‘pray (for a definite purpose), make prayers, praying’. 1. 
4. pada dongakna slamet, ‘pray for their good’. li 
ow 
Malay: th 
1. berdoa, ‘pray’ (Bd, Sh); sembahjang, see VIII, 1 (KI, Ld). 2. 
2. doanja, ‘their prayers’ (Bd, Sh); sembahjang (KI, Ld). ev 
3. berdoa(lah), ‘pray’ (Bd, Sh); doa, ‘pray’ (Kl); minta doa, ‘pray for 3, 
something’ (Ld). gé 
4. doakan, ‘pray for’ (Bd, Sh); pintakan berkat, ‘apply for blessing’ 4. 
(Kl); sembahjanglah (Ld). liv 
Mori: 
In all cases: mekakai, ‘to pray’. ke 
Sangirese: 
1. mémpékaliomaneng, from the stem kaliomaneng, ‘to pray’. Bi 
2. mémpékékaliomaneng. 
3. mékékaliomaneng. j 2, 
4. pémpékékaliomaneng. 50 
Simalungun-Batta: 
1, 3. martonggo, i.e. Malay sembahjang. Ja 
2. tonggo. 1. 
4. tonggohon. = 
East/West-Sumbanese: 
1. hamajangu, see VIII, 1 / tambaja, probably borrowing from Malay M 
sembahjang. 1 
2. na hamajanguda, ‘their prayers’ / tambajana, id. 2. 
3. hamaja / tambaja. lif 
4. hamajanja / tambjajanawe. 3, 
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Tae: 

1, 3. massambajang, sambajang is borrowed from Indonesian sembah- 
jang. 

2. passambajangna, ‘their prayers’. 

4. passambajang, ‘pray for’. 


Timorese: 

1, 3. onen totis, see VIII, 1; by adding totis the beseeching character of 
the praying is stressed; when isolated onen often bears a coercive meaning. 
2. anonen. 

4. anonen toti. 


Toba-Batta: 


1, 3. martangiang, i.e. Malay sembahjang and berdoa. 
2. tangiang. 
4. tangiangkon, i.e. Malay doakan. 


X. Gr. psuché 


1. Matt. 6:25 — Therefore I tell you, do not be anxious about your 
life, what you shall eat or what you shall drink, nor about your body 
what you shall put on. Is not life more than food, and the body more 
than clothing? 

2. Matt. 26 : 38 — Then he said to them, “My soul is very sorrowful, 
even to death; remain here and watch with me”. 

3. Matt. 11 : 29— Take my yoke upon you, and learn from me; for I am 
gentle and lowly in heart, and you will find rest for your souls. 

4. 1 Cor. 15:45 — Thus it is written, “The first man Adam became a 
living being’ (StV/NV: soul); the last Adam became a life-giving 
spirit. 

5. Heb. 13: 17 — Obey your leaders and submit to them; for they are 
keeping watch over your souls, as men who will have to give 
account... 

Bare’e: 

1. katuwu, ‘life’ (Adr, P). 

2, 3, 5. raja, ‘inner, interior, heart’ (Adr); tanoana, ‘soul, material 
soul’ (P). 

4. tau, ‘man’ (Adr); tanoana (P). 


Javanese: 

1. urip, ‘life’. 

2, 3, 5. njawa, ‘vital spirit (in living beings)’. 

4. djiwa, ‘life, soul = person as in the case of a census’. 


Malay: 

1. njawa, ‘life, vital spirit’ (Bd, Kl, Sh); diri kamu, ‘your selves’ (Ld). 
2. hati, ‘liver, heart as seat of feelings, inner’ (Bd, Sh); djiwa, ‘spirit, 
life, psyche, soul’ (KI, Ld). 

3. djiwa (Bd, KI, Ld, Sh). 
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4. 
(Ld). 


Mori: 

1, 5. tuwu, ‘life’. 

2. aroaku, ‘my heart’. 

3. onitu, ‘soul’. 

4. mia anu menaa, ‘a person who breathes’. 


Sangirese: 
1. pébawiahé, ‘life’. 
2-5. himukudé, ‘soul’. 


Simalungun-Batta: 

1. goluh, i.e. Malay hidup, ‘life’. 
2. whur, i.e. Malay hati. 

3, 5. tonduj, i.e. Malay djiwa. 

4. martonduj, i.e. Malay berdjiwa. 


East/West-Sumbanese: 


1. ma ngerana na lurimi, ‘which concerns your life’ — luri = ‘life’ / 
tolekami, ‘your life’ — toleka = ‘life’. 

2, 3. eti/ ate, ‘liver, heart’, ie. Malay hati. 

4. nangalangu luri memangu, ‘he obtained “natural” life’ / nakolena 
toleka memana, id. — Memangu / memana = ‘according to the original 
state, as involved in the existence of a person or a thing’. (Dr. Onvlee 
gives this rendering with much reserve). 

5. luri / toleka. 


Tae: 


1. tukatuoammi, ‘your life’. 

2. penaa, ‘soul, heart, mind’. 

3. kalemi, ‘yourselves’. 

4. a'gantuo, ‘the shape of a living one’. 

5. deatammi, ‘your souls’ — deata — ‘the personal vital spirit, the soul 
of a dead’. 


Timorese: 

1, 4. monin — tolon (a very common parallelism), ‘life, vital or ger- 
minative power’. 

2, 3. monik / monim. 

5. smanam, see XI. 


Toba-Batta: 


1, 4. hosa, ie. Malay njawa or nafas. 
2. rohangku, i.e. Malay hatiku. 
3, 5. tondi,i.e. Malay djiwa. 
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XI. Gr. pneuma 


1. John 3:8 — The wind blows where it wills, and you hear the sound 
of it, but you do not know whence it comes or whither it goes; so it is with 
every one who is born of the Spirit. 

2. Rev. 11: 11 — (9 — For three days and a half men... gaze at their 
dead bodies...) But after the three and a half days a breath (StV/ 
NV: spirit) of life from God entered them, and they stood up on their 
feet, and great fear fell on those who saw them. 

3. Matt. 26 : 41 — Watch and pray that you may not enter into temp- 
tation; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

4. Romans 8 : !0 — But if Christ is in you, although your bodies are 
dead because of sin, your spirits are alive (StV/NV: the spirit is 
life) because of righteousness. 

5. Romans 8 : 15 — For you did not receive the spirit (StV: the 
Spirit; NV: a spirit) of slavery to fall back into fear, but you have received 
the spirit (StV/NV: the Spirit) of sonship. 

6. John 4: 24 — Godis spirit (StV:a Spirit) and those who worship 
him must worship in spirit and truth. 

7. Matt. 1 : 18 —... When his mother Mary had been betrothed to 
Joseph before they came together she was found to be with child of the 
Holy Spirit. 

8. Romans 2: 29 — He is a Jew who is one inwardly, and real circum- 
cision is a matter of the heart, spiritual (StV: in the spirit; NV: ac- 
cording to the Spirit) and not literal. His praise is not from men but 
from God. 


Balinese: 

6. Roh, ‘Spirit’ (D); borrowing from Malay. 

Bare’e: 

1, 2. inosa, ‘spirit’ (Adr, P). 

3. mabuja raja, ‘of good intention’; raja = ‘heart’ (Adr); inosa (P). 
4, 5. raja (Adr); inosa (P). 

6. ri rajata kare’ea, ‘His place is in our heart’ (Adr); Jnosa (P). 

7 


Inosa (Adr, P). 
pepokono mPue Ala, ‘the will of God’ (Adr); inosa (P). 


Javanese: 

1. angin, ‘wind’. 

2, 3. roh, ‘spirit’; borrowing from Arabic. 

4. sukma, ‘spirit, soul, immaterial element’; the word is a borrowing from 
Sanskrit and its meaning roots in Hindu philosophy. 

5, 8. Roh. 


Malay: 


1. angin, ‘wind’ (Bd, KI, Sh, Ld). 
2. nafas, ‘breath’ (Bd); roh (KI, Sh); Roh (Ld). 
3. hati, ‘heart, mind’ (Bd, Sh); roh (K1); njawa, ‘vital spirit, life’ (Ld). 
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Roh (Bd); roh (KI, Sh); njawa (Ld). 

roh, Roh (Bd, K1); roh, roh (Sh); Roh, Roh (Ld). 

Roh, roh (Bd); Roh, Roh (KI, Ld); roh, roh (Sh). 

Roh (Bd, KI, Ld, Sh). 

rohani, ‘spiritual’ (Bd, Sh); roh (KI); jang dalam roh, ‘which is in 
the spirit’ (Ld). 


< 


ori: 


1, 4, 7, 8. Penaa, ‘Spirit’, lit. breath of life. 
2. penaa tuwua, ‘spirit of life’. 

3. aroa, ‘heart, inner’. 

5. penaa, Penaa. 

6. Penaa, Penaa. 


1. anging, ‘wind’. 
2, 4. roké. 

3. roché. 

5. roké, Doké. 
6. Roché, roche. 

7. Roch. 

8. doké. — These are mere phonetical variations. A more consistent 
spelling is being studied. 


Simalungun-Batta: 


1. logou, i.e. Malay angin. 

2, 3, 4, 8. tonduj, ie. Malay djiwa. 
5. tonduj, tonduj. 

6. Tonduj, tonduj. 

7. Tonduj. 


East/West-Sumbanese: 


1. ngilu / laringi, ‘wind’; i N gahu, i.e. the personal indicator i plus 
n gahu, ‘breath’ / Ngjau from ngau, ‘breath’. 

N gah u/ Ngau. 

3. na ngahu (7) / ne ate amawunga, ‘the renewed inner’. 

4. nangahu / ne ngau. 
5. 

6 


WN 


na ngahu / ne ngau; i Ngahu / Ngjau. 
N gahuja / N gauwa, ‘(a) Spirit’. 


Tae: 


1. angin, ‘wind’; Penaa (see X, 2). 
2, 3, 4. penaa. 

5. penaa; Penaa. 

6. Penaa; penaa. 

7, 8. Penaa. 
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Timorese: 


In all cases a form of smanam, ‘spirit’. The meaning of the word reaches 
beyond the tomb. 


Toba-Batta: 


1. alogo, ‘wind’; Tondi, i.e. Malay Roh. 

2, 3, 4. tondi, i.e. Malay njawa, hati, djiwa. 
5. tondi; Tondi. 

6. Tondi; Tondi. 

7, 8. Tondi. 


Gr. pistis 


1. Matt. 8: 10 —... “Truly, I say to you, not even in Israel have I 
found such faith” (StV/NV: geloof, i.e. ‘belief, faith’). 

2. Romans 1 : 5 — (Jesus Christ our Lord,) through whom we have 
received grace and apostleship to bring about obedience to the faith 
(StV/NV: geloof, i.e. ‘belief, faith’) for the sake of his name among all 
the nations... 

3. Acts 6: 7 — And the word of God increased ... and a great many of 
the priests were obedient to the faith (StV/NV: geloof, i.e. ‘belief, 
faith’). 

4. Matt. 23 : 23 — Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
you tithe mint and dill and cummin, and have neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, justice and mercy and faith (StV: geloof; NV: 
trouw, i.e. ‘fidelity, faithfulness’); these you ought to have done, without 
neglecting the others. 

5. 1 Tim. 5: 12— (11 — But refuse to enrol younger widows; for when 
they grow wanton against Christ they desire to marry,) and so they incur 
condemnation for having violated their first pledge (StV: geloof; 
NV: trouw). 


Balinese: 


3. milu pratjaja, ‘joined in believing’ (D). 


Bare’e: 


1. aja ndaja, ‘faith, confidence of the heart’ (Adr); peaja, ‘faith, con- 
fidence’ (P). 

2, 3. mangaaja, ‘to believe a thing’ (Adr); peaja (P). 

4. aja ndjaja (Adr); pepo’inaja, ‘faithfulness, fidelity’ (P). 

5. Kaliogu ndaja, ‘roundness of heart’, i.e. with a perfect heart, mind 
(Adr); peaja (P). 


Javanese: 


1. pangandel, ‘faith, confidence’. 

2, 3. pratjaja, ‘faith, belief’. 

4. katemenan, ‘sincerity’. 

5. sesanggemané, ‘which they took upon themselves’. 
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Malay: 


1, 2, 3. iman, ‘faith, sure trust in God’, borrowing from Arabic (Bd, 
Ld, Sh); pertjaja, ‘strong trust, belief, faith’, borrowing from Sanskrit, and 
not connoting therefore the adhering to Muslim religion, as iman may 
do (KI). 

4. setiawan, ‘faithfulness, loyalty’ (Bd); amanat, ‘a trust, faithfulness’ 
(Kl); iman (Ld, Sh). 

5. djandji, ‘agreement, contract, promise, pledge’ (Bd, Sh); setia, 
‘fidelity, troth, allegiance’ (K1); iman (Ld). 


Mori: 


1, 2,3. Pompe’ala-ala, ‘faith, trust, which involve obedience’. 
4. petenunu, ‘faithfulness, fidelity’. 
5. pedandi, ‘promise’. 


Sangirese: 


1, 2, 3. pangangimang, ‘faith, belief’, cf. Malay iman. 
4. kasatia. See next. 
5. satian; satia means ‘faithful’, cf. Malay setia (adjective) in XIII. 


Simalungun-Batta: 


1, 2, 3. haporsajaon, i.e. Malay iman, cf. pertjaja. 
4. habudjuron, i.e. Malay kesetiaan, ‘faithfulness, fidelity’. 
5. padan, i.e. Malay djandji. 


East/West-Sumbanese: 


1. pawai, ‘faith, believing’ / wai, ‘faith, belief’; in West-Sumbanese 
waina is used for ‘to believe’. The word means, ‘to give credence to the 
words of a person, believe a person’ and also, ‘to use, to employ’. To use 
or employ the words of a person involves acting up to those words, to 
carry those words into effect. So waina only can be used in the sense of 
‘to believe’, if ‘to follow, to observe’ is connoted. In East-Sumbanese there 
are two different words for ‘to believe’ and ‘to use’ which are, however, 
etymologically related. 

2. dapawai / pawai. 

3. pawai / waingge, ‘believed it’. 

4. tuturu, ‘faithfulness, firm loyalty’ / manandi; said of a servant in 
relation to his master. 

5. Dr Onvlee is still in doubt between tuturu / manandi and pandjandi / 
pandandi, i.e. Malay djandji. The latter would correspond with Bode’s 
Malay translation. 


Tae: 

1, 2, 3. Kapatonganan, ‘to consider to be true, to agree with, believe, 
belief, faith’. 

4. kamanapparan, ‘faithfulness, confidence’. 

5. pangallu, ‘promise of faithfulness’. 

Timorese: 


In all cases: Nek ateb knino, ‘the heart that says amen to the holy’. 
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Toba-Batta: 


1, 2. haporseaon, i.e. Malay kepertjajaan, ‘faith, belief’. 

3. porsea, i.e. Malay pertjaja, ‘to believe’. 

4,5. haburdjuon, i.e. Malay kebaktian, kebaikan, ‘piety, loyal service, 
goodness’. 


XIII. Gr. pistos 


1. Matt. 24:45 — Who then is the faithful and wise servant...? 
2. Rev. 2:10— ...Be faithful unto death, and I will give you the 
crown of life. 

3. Acts 13: 34— ...I will give you the holy and sure (StV: faithful; 
NV: reliable, trustworthy) blessings of David. 

4. Acts 16:1 — ...Timothy, the son of a Jewish woman who was a 
believer;... 

5. 1 Peter 1:21 — Through him you have confidence (StV/ 
NV: believe) in God, who raised him from the dead and gave him glory, 
so that your faith and hope are in God. 


Balinese: 


3. tuwon, ‘faithful, dependable, firm’ (D). 

4. ané suba pertjaja, ‘who did believe’ (D). 

Bare’e: 

1. majoa, ‘just’ (Adr); mepo’inaja, ‘being faithful’ (P). 

2. mangaaja, ‘believe’ (Adr); peaja, ‘belief, faith’ (P). 

3. anu be bali-bali, ‘who does not change’ (Adr); be bali-bali (P). 

4. — ti, ‘following a person’ (Adr); meaja, ‘believing, having faith 
in’ (P). 

5. peaja ndjaja, ‘belief, confidence of the heart’ (Adr); peaja (P). 


Javanese: 


1, 2. temen, ‘sincere, genuine’. 

3. tuhu, ‘sincerely faithful’. 

4, 5. pratjaja, ‘believe, have confidence in’. 

Malay: 

1. setiawan, ‘faithful, loyal’ (Bd, KI, Ld, Sh). 

2. setia, ‘faithful, loyal, trustworthy’ (Bd); setiawan (KI, Ld, Sh). 

3. kekal, ‘lasting, perpetual, constant’ (Bd); jang tertentu, ‘certain, 
indubitable, fixed’ (Kl); jang sungguh-sungguh, ‘really true’ (Ld); 
setiawan (Sh). 

4. jang beriman, ‘who believed, was a believer’ (Bd, Ld, Sh); jang 
pertjaja, ‘who believed’ (Kl). See XII. 

5. mendjadi orang jang pertjaja, ‘(you) become a man who believes or 
who has confidence’ (Bd); pertjaja (KI, Ld, Sh). 


Mori: 


1. metenunu, ‘faithful, loyal’. 
2. petenunu, ‘be faithful, etc.’ 
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3. nahi bali, ‘unchangeable, faithful’. 
4. mompe’ ala-ala, ‘being a believer or faithful’. 
5. impe ala-ala, ‘you do believe’. 


Sangirese: 


1. masatia, see XII. 

2. pakasatia. 

3. kapangumbalaéng, ‘on which can be relied, faithful’. 
4, 5. mangimang, cf. Malay iman in XII. 


Simalungun-Batta: 


1. haporsajaan, i.e. Malay jang dapat dipertjajai, ‘trustworthy, who can 
be trusted’. 

2. budjur, i.e. Malay setia, ‘faithful, etc.’ 

3. totap, i.e. Malay tetap, ‘steadfast, secure’. 

4. na porsaja. i.e. Malay jang pertjaja, ‘who believes’. 

5. itanda nasiam, ‘you have confidence’ (?). 


East/West-Sumbanese: 


1. matuturu, ‘faithful, loyal’ / apamanu, ‘reliable, trustworthy’. 

2. mata kau tuturu, ‘be faithful’ / ngga’i ka namandungowe (or: mén- 
derawe) atemu, ‘let your inner be firm’, or ngga‘i ka enga niangge atemu, 
‘let your inner be unchangeable, always remain the same’. 

3. mapalanga takangu, ‘which is really certain’ / ahina pénu takana, id., 
‘which is really true’. 

4. mapawai / apawai, ‘believing’, see XII. 

5. waija / waini, ‘(you) believe’. 


Tae: 

1. maruru, ‘faithful, loyal’. 

2. batta’ko, ‘steadfast’. 

3. matappa, ‘reliable’, cf. XII, 4. 

4. ma’patongan, ‘believing’, see XII. 
5. patongan, ‘believe in’. 


Timorese: 

1. aki’at.— The stem ki, if used as a substantive, means ‘stalk with bunch 
of fruits’; its verbal meaning is ‘to stand fast, take a firm stand’. 

2. nek ateb knino le naki’, (see XII). 


3. naki’. 

4, 5. nek ateb knino. 

Toba-Batta: 

1. haposan, i.e. Malay kepertjajaan, ‘who can be trusted’. 

2. burdju, i.e. Malay setia, ‘faithful’. 

3. sintong, i.e. Malay betul, ‘straight, true, right’. 

4. na porsea, i.e. Malay jang pertjaja, ‘who believed’. 

5. dihaporseai, i.e. Malay mempertjajai, ‘trust, have confidence’. 
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XIV. Gr. suneidésis 


1. Heb. 10:2 — ... If the worshippers had once been cleansed, they 
would no longer have any consciousness (StV: conscience) of sin. 
2. Romans 2:15 — They (i.e. the Gentiles) show that what the law 
requires is written on their hearts, while their conscience also bears 
witness and their conflicting thoughts accuse... them... 

3. 1 Cor. 8 : 7— ...But some... eat food as really offered to an idol; 
and their conscience, being weak, is defiled. 

4. Heb. 10: 22 — let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of 
faith, with our hearts sprinkled clean from an evil conscience (NV: 
consciousness of evil) and our bodies washed with pure water. 


Bare’e: 

1. maepe ‘to feel (a thing)’ (Adr); re’e paintjani, ‘be aware of, have 
knowledge of’ (P). 

2. patudju ndaja, ‘admonition of the inner, of the heart’ (Adr); oni 
nganga ndaja, ‘the voice of the inner’ (P). 

3. raja, ‘heart’ (Adr); oni nganga ndaja (P). 

4. oni nganga ndaja (P). 


Javanese: 


1, 4. rumasané, ‘consciousness, feeling, to be aware of’. 
2, 3. rumasaning atiné, ‘conscience’, lit. ‘consciousness of the heart’. 


Malay: 

1. berasa pada hatinja, ‘feel, be conscious in their heart’ (Bd); berangan- 
angan, ‘having in mind, thinking of’ (Kl); merasai pada hatinja, ‘perceive, 
undergo in their heart’ (Sh); serasa hati, ‘feeling in the heart’ (Ld). 

2. perasaan hati, ‘feeling, etc., of the heart’ (Bd, Sh); angan-angan hati 
(KI); setahu hati, ‘knowing in the heart’ (Ld). 

3. perasaan hati (Bd); angan-angan (KI); serasa hati (Ld); hati (Sh). 
> perasaan hati (Bd); angan-angan (KI); setahu hati (Ld); perasaan 
(Sh). 

Mori: 


1. domerongeo, ‘be conscious’. 

2. ponto’ orino aroa, ‘the knowing of the heart’. 

3. aroa, ‘heart’. 

4. ponto’ orino (anu mosa’o), ‘the knowing (that there is evil)’. 


Sangirese: 
1-3. ...kasingkaunaung..., 1. ‘(...no feeling of sin in their) conscience’. 
2. ‘conscience’. 
3. ‘conscience’. 
masingka = ‘to know’, naung = ‘heart’, masingkaunaung = ‘to become 
conscious’; from this the substantive kasingkaunaung is derivated and used 
for ‘conscience’. 
4. ...singkaunaung..., ‘(cleansed by sprinkling) the knowing of the heart 
(about evil)’. 
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Simalungun-Batta: 


1. idnigat, i.e. Malay diingat, ‘put in mind of, remembered, reminded’. 

2. panggora ni uhur, i.e. Malay kata hati jang merlarang, ‘the speech of 
the heart which forbids’. 

3. wuhur, i.e. Malay hati. 

4. taroktok na mardosar, i.e. Malay hati jang terkedjut, ‘the frightened 
heart’. 


East/West-Sumbanese: 


1. pingu / pandena, ‘be aware of’. 

2, 4. papingu etina / armen atena, ‘which is known by the inner, the 
thinking of the inner’. (This translation is not yet definitive). 

3. eti/ ate. 


Tae: 


1. nasa‘ding lan penaanna, ‘had consciousness in their heart, were aware 
of’. 

2. penaa ma’pakilala, ‘conscience, the admonishing inner’. 

3. sukaran inaanna, ‘conscience, measure or standard of the heart’. 

4. pa’inaan, ‘consciousness of’. 

See also The Bible Translator, Volume 1, No. 1, January 1950, page 24. 


Timorese: 


1. sin ka nahin fa sanat, ‘they know no sin’. 

2, 3. nek — amnono knino, ‘the heart that is in line with the holy (i.e. the 
Gospel)’ — cf. XIII. 

4. nek— amnono (amle‘ut), ‘the heart in agreement (with the evil)’. Rev. 
Middelkoop notes that on this place the transcendental nature of the evil 
is implicated. 


Toba-Batta: 


1. siingoton, i.e. Malay jang diingat, ‘which is remembered, reminded’. 
2, 4. panggora ni roha, i.e. Malay suara njawa, ‘the voice of the soul’. 
3. roha, i.e. Malay pikiran, ‘thoughts, deliberation’. 


XV. Gr. blasphémeé 


1. Matt. 9:3 — And behold, some of the scribes said to themselves, 
an man is blaspheming” (StV/NV: lastert God, i.e. ‘blasphemes 

2. Acts 19: 37— For you have brought these men here who are neither 
sacrilegious nor blasphemers (StV/NV: lasteren) of our goddess. 
3. Luke 22:65 — And they spoke many other words against him, 
reviling him (StV: lasterende, i.e. reviling; N.V: lasterlijke taal, i.e. 
reviling or blasphemous words). 

4. Mark. 2: 7— Why does this man speak thus? It is blasphemy! 
(StV: godslasteringen, i.e. ‘blasphemies’; NV: Hij lastert God, i.e. ‘He 
blasphemes God’). 
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Balinese: 
2. ngenistajang, ‘offending’ (D). 

f 3. pamatbaté, ‘scoffing words (thrown at him)’ (Sw). 

' N.B. In Luke 5:21 ngeraos mada-mada, ‘who speaks, making himself 
| alike to’, is used. 


d Bare’e: 
_ 1, 4. mantjago kuasa, ‘violate the authority’ (Adr); manuntuki, ‘slander 
aperson’ (P). 
, 2. mampetikodi, ‘belittle’ (Adr); manuntuki (P). 
3. paunja anu madja’a en mampolo’eka, ‘his words that are bad (evil) 
e | and made a fool of a person’ (Adr); manuntuki (P). 


Javanese: 
1, 4. njenjamah marang Allah, ‘defames God’. 


2. njenjamah. 
> 3. panguman — umané, ‘their inveighing against’. 


Malay: 
1. menghudjat, ‘slander’ (Bd, KI, Ld, Sh). 
2. penghudjat, ‘slanderer’ (Bd, Ld); menghudjat (Kl); mengumpat, 
‘speaking evil of’ (Sh). 
. 3. menistai, ‘reviling’ (Bd); menistakan, id. (KI, Sh); menghudjat (Ld). 
4. menghudjat (Bd, Sh); hudjat (KI, Ld). 
Mori: 
> 1, 4. mepauki, ‘slander’. 


2. mepaukiako, ‘swear, slander’. 
‘3. pau mosa’o, ‘evil words’. 


Sangirese: 
1. méléhodaté Mawu Ruata e. — cf. Malay hudjat. 
2. némpéhinakang. — hinakang cf. Malay hina, which means ‘mean, 
| humble, looked down upon’, originally a borrowing from Sanskrit. 
3. tateloré... pinéhelon. 
4. méléhinakam Mawu Ruata e. 


Simalungun-Batta: 
) 1. pahiri Naibata. — pahiri, i.e. Malay menghina, ‘revile, offend, look 
down upon’. 
2. ipahiri. 
3. pahirihonsi. 
4. pahirihon Naibata. 
East/West-Sumbanese: 
1. napanii palapingu, ‘speaks slander’ — lapi means ‘push down, so that 
one’s name and honour is kept under’ / nazeziwa ‘jAla, ‘takes God's place 
(by usurpation). 
2. lapimbudanja /kéndokakidani — kéndoka also means ‘push down, 
revile’. 
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3. ba dapajudija Njuna, ‘while they scoffed Him’ / baa tedekawa, ‘scoff. 
ing Him’. 

4. palapingunanja, ‘he slanders’ /kéndokanani ‘jAla, ‘he slanders God’. 
Tae: 


1, 2, 4. Forms of kada solang, ‘curse, calamitous words against the gods, 
the divine, the ancestors’. 
3. patelle, ‘scoffing (words)’. 


Timorese: 
1, 2, 4. nau‘ab nale’un, ‘speak evil of’, lit. to talk to pieces. 


3. masiu, ‘scoff’. — This is done in one’s face; nau’ab nale’un is done 
behind one’s back. 


Toba-Batta: 


1, 2, 4. mangaleai, ie. Malay menghina (see Simalungun-Batta), 
menghudjat. 
3. panginsahi, i.e. Malay penghudjat, pentjertja, ‘who chides or defames’. 


Readers’ Corner 


From the Rev. Eric F. F. Bishop of Glasgow University: 


In the article on “The Old-Latin Version” by the Dean of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, he mentions the support it gives in Mark 1 : 41 to the 
reading doyioiels. In the context of John 11 : 33, Professor Black has 
discussed the meanings of the Aramaic ragaz.? There is a word in Arabic 
(written and spoken) which seems to have the same kind of possible 
variety of meanings. This is za’ala, of which I had an unexpected example 
this year, when visiting a young man, who was paralysed in both arms 
and both legs, in the small hospital attached to the large refugee settlement 
at Nahr al Barid, north of Tripoli in Lebanon. The patient is a Christian. 
I asked him how long he had been “in that case”. He replied, “Four 
years” and when I further enquired if he knew any reason, his immediate 
answer was min iz za’l, i.e. from a combination of strong resentment, 
worry and frustration. The word probably does signify something like 
‘anger’ in half its occurrences. In this case there has undoubtedly been 
some deep feeling of anger. Does not this constitute an illustration of the 
comment made by Dr. Adams on page 105, where he says that “‘no scribe 
would have changed ‘being moved with compassion’ into ‘being angry’ but 
the reverse is comprehensible”? If the word behind the Greek was capable 
of either connotation — in fact any deep feeling — doydeic as the 
original becomes more “comprehensible”. 


From the Rev. P. Middelkoop of Timor: 
I was very glad to read the Rev. W. J. Bradnock’s article concerning 


1 The Bible Translator, Volume 5, No. 3, July 1954, pp. 101-106. 
2 An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, p. 174. 
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the name of ‘/sa 3 and I heartily agree with the explanation that the ‘/sa 
of Islam is a prophet among prophets, quite different from Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. According to the Islamic conception, ‘Jsa is subordinated 
to Muhammed. 

In the old Malay translations by Leydekker and Klinkert, the name 
‘Ilsa was used under Islamic influence. Since about 1923 a change has 
taken place because the consciousness has arisen among the Christians 
in Indonesia that Jesus was not to be identified with ‘Jsa. Under the in- 
fluence of western education, the Christians who formerly used to be 
called orang Masehi, in which Masehi is derived from the Arabic Mesih, 
Hebrew masjiach, nowadays are called orang Kristen, from the Greek 
Christus. That is why generally speaking it has become a custom to use 
‘Jesus Christ’ instead of ‘Isa El Mesih. In the new Malay translation 
by Bode the name ‘Jesus’ has been introduced into the Scripture. 

In Timor there occurred a peculiar coincidence; the name ‘Jsa in the 
vernacular of Baumata and its surroundings has been changed into Esu. 
And in order to stress His heavenly origin, they added Neno which 
means ‘Heaven’. So they called Him Neno Esu. 

Now Esu means a pounder in which paddy or Indian corn is pounded. 
Moreover it denotes a clan group of Kono whose surname is Esu, denoting 
that in olden times they gave their daughters to chiefs who came from 
abroad. So the name ‘/sa became assimilated in the vernacular as Esu and 
assumed a tribal colouring. Such sound assimilations are rather embar- 
rassing, even if connected with Neno Esu. 


My second remark concerns the translation of Matthew 6 : 13.4 This 
difficulty also occurs in Indonesia where we find menggoda which means 
‘to entice to evil’ and mentjobai which means ‘to test’. The translation 
of Bode has mentjobai and for the substantive ewacuds, pertjobaan. 
In Timorese we meet with the verbal stem su, which means ‘to test’ and 
fuli, ‘to entice to evil’, and the substantive fulit means ‘lure’. So in Matthew 
6:13 in Timorese we rendered, Kais mutam kai bi lasi su’at = ‘Do not 
make us enter into the matter or the sphere of being tested’. It is impossible 
in Timorese to translate abstract nouns, you have to make use of a cir- 
cumscription. 

But finally it occurs to me that the verb zewdlw implies both ‘to 
test’ and ‘to entice to evil’; the Greek-Dutch dictionary of J. Muller Jzn. 
mentions both significances. Consequently the context will be decisive 
for the choice that has to be made. 


From the Rev. Alfred Marshall, D. Litt., of the Brockley Bible Institute, 
London: 
The reproduction of Professor Cadbury's article on “The Danger of 


Overtranslation” 5 interests me greatly. I have been making notes of 
Greek words used interchangeably, and am persuaded that there is a 


3 The Bible Translator, Volume 4, No. 3, July 1953, pp. 102-106. 
* The Bible Translator, Volume 4, No. 3, July 1953, pp. 141-142. 
® The Bible Translator, Volume 5, No. 3, July 1954, pp. 137-138. 
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good deal of ‘stylistic variation’ in the New Testament with no change 
of meaning; and to attempt to vary the English accordingly is indeed to 
overtranslate. aitéw in Acts3: 2 is followed by éowtdw in verse 3; 
idoua in Acts 28: 8 is followed by @eganeiw in verse 9 (here the 
foolish suggestion has been made that the first was miraculous, but not Sn 
the second!); dudw in James 5 : 4 is followed by @eoitw in the same + 
verse; elddtec in Galatians 4 : 8 — yvdvtec in verse 9; ydowsua in Romang 
5:15 — dwoed in the same verse and daonua in verse 16; and so on, 
What is one to make of such usages? 

This has a bearing on the much discussed relationship of gAéw and 
dyandw; and I have never yet met with a satisfactory explanation of the 
difference between them — that is, one which satisfies all the require 
ments. Seeing that both are used of God's love for His Son (John 3 : 3§ 
and 5 : 20), of the Pharisees (Luke 11 : 43 and 20 : 46), of Jesus’ affectios 
for Lazarus (John 11 : 3, 36 and 5 — unless we are to distinguish between 
John as the writer of the narrative in verse 5 and the actual word used 
by the sisters in 3 and the bystanders in 36), of Jesus’ preference for 
John (John 13 : 23 and 20: 2); how are we to think that dyazdw is ‘the 
love of esteem’, ‘the love of duty and respect’ (vide John 3 : 16), while 
gtAéw indicates ‘spontaneous natural affection, emotional and unreason- 
ing’? One is disposed to conclude that the difference between the two 
words is as that between, say, A sharp and B flat in music — which is 
the same note differently written! o 

I have observed that, whatever the other part of the resulting word, Hi 
. is always gid- that is used in composition, never dyax-. Why should 
this be so? 
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